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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
ON FARMS 


TATISTICS of the infantile-paralysis 

casualty list for 1944 reveal that 
many farms were visited by this disease 
last year. That America’s farmers, pro- 
ducing foods for victory, ‘will intensify 
their fight against this homefront enemy 
in 1945 is confidently expressed by Basil 
O’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which is making its annual appeal for 
funds through the March of Dimes, 
January 14-31. 

Following its usual undiscriminating 
pattern, poliomyelitis last year invaded 
the farms of rich and poor, weak and 
strong alike, and was no respecter of 
age, race, creed or color. In Corning, 
N. Y., the first infantile-paralysis fa- 
tality was a 25-year-old farm wife. The 
first. victim of infantile paralysis in 
Franklin County, Ky., was a farm child. 
The girl had not been away from home 
for some time before becoming ill] and 
had not been in contact with anyone 
having the disease. 

In Hickory, N. C., more than 200 
polio victims, many of them children of 
farmers in the surrounding counties, 
were able to receive early medical care 
—the important factor in minimizing 
crippling—because funds donated to the 
1944 March of Dimes were on hand. 
A large emergency hospital was con- 
structed in. record-breaking time. Expert 
doctors, nurses, physical therapists, 
supplies and equipment were rushed 
from many parts of the country into the 
affected area. 

Last June a call to Dallas, Texas, by 
the chairman of a National Foundation 
Chapter brought a mechanic 100 miles 
in two hours to the door of a farm lad 
whose respirator had failed. This help, 
so swiftly available even to a_ lonely 
farmhouse, was made possible by the 
dimes and dollars contributed to the 
March of Dimes. Keep America strong 
—send your dimes and dollars to the 


White House. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
DR. CORNISH 
N International Sunday, January 
14, the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom sent brotherly greetings to as 
many of its 20,000,000 members all over 
the world as could be reached at this 
time. A special message from Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was read in hundreds of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, and as far away as India. 
In closing the open letter, Dr. Cornish 
said, “Upon this International Sunday 
the great family of the liberal churches 
of the world greets each member church. 
We pray that you may succeed in all 
your high endeavors.” Dr. Cornish is 
internationally known for his many 
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years of service to liberal religious 
movements around the world, and as 
president of the International Associa- 
tion he has strongly influenced many 
co-operative religious undertakings in 
Great Britain, Holland, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and the Philippine 
Islands. The Association is hoping to 
re-establish such relations as soon as war 
conditions permit. 


WHO’S WHO 


Cex1a Ceci is chairman of the Legion 
of the Cross Department of the Ohio 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


Ancus H. MacLean is a member of 
the faculty of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence University and an author 
of several books in the field of religiou 
education. : 


Ben BENTLEY is executive secretary 
of the East Akron (Ohio) branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. and a trustee of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship. 


Ann PostMa, national president of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, is a 
court-hearing stenographer for the State 
of Connecticut. 


Puytuis BrapstReet McKremMan, 
wife of Rev. Gordon McKeeman of 
Worcester, Mass., before her marriage 
was a member of the staff at Univer- 
salist Headquarters, Boston. She heads 
the junior-high work in the U.Y.F. 


Epwarp 8. Arnotp of Concord, N. H., 
is a retired businessman and a layman in 
the Episcopal Church. 


Marran Haren, office secretary of the 
U.Y.F. at Universalist Headquarters, 
is also president of the Maine U. Y. F. 
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## YOUTH SUNDAY—JANUARY 28, 1945 


OUTH Sunday—January 28, 1945! What an im- 

portant announcement that At of meaning 

not only for young people but for everyone. This is the 

_ day when the icine adult leaders of our church present 

_ their beliefs, ideals, and appreciation in a dignified and 

| impressive service. This is their opportunity to make 

_ others aware of the vital part that youth is s playing 1 im 
the total church program of today. 

The aim this year is to have Youth Sunday observed 
in every Universalist church, regardless of size or 
locality. Participating 1 in the service is something that 
is never forgotten in years to come, no matter how 
large or small the appointed task is. By doing his share 
in the preparation and presentation, each young person 
becomes more fully aware of his rightful place in the 
total church. Congregations should be more than in- 
formed of the existence of a youth group—they should 
be interested in knowing what an important program is 
earried on by the group and how they can help to 
encouragé and support the work of the Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

As a theme for the Sunday service and the activities 
for Youth Week, we are suggesting “Together We 
Grow.” 

We seek the interest and inspiration of all Univer- 
salists in making the observance of Youth Sunday and 
its correlated activities a success for youth and for the 
church. 


Marian Harcu, Chairman 
Youth Sunday Committee 
pt ge Universalist Youth Fellowship 


WOMEN WHO HEAD YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


HE American Unitarian youth organization for the 

first time in its history has elected a young woman 
s president. Every newspaper in the East, including 
the metropolitan dailies, carried an Associated-Press 
story of this precedent-shattering action. 

The step was taken at a national-council meeting 
eld in Buffalo the last two days of the old year. Rey. 
tephen H. Fritchman, who is director of youth activi- 
ies for the American Unitarian Association, as well as 
ditor of the Christian Register, said after the meeting 
hat a new type of young person, a more intelligent and 
ocially minded type, is getting into the youth work of 
nitarian churches, and that interest is keener today 
han it ever has been. The war may have decreased 
ttendance at meetings, but it has strengthened the 
esire to serve. 
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As reported by the Associated Press, Mr. Fritchman 
said that “plans were made at the council meeting for 
five 1945 work camps on farms and industrial centers, 
for new youth publications, and for a series of summer 
youth training camps to be held from coast to coast 
during the coming year.” 

Council fremibers attended from New York, New 
England, Ohio, Utah, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois and the 
provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, Canada. 

The new president of the organization is Elizabeth S 
Green, a high-school student of Leominster, Massachu- 
setts, and a very competent person. 

Without boasting, may we be permitted to observe 
that in Miss Ann Postns the national organization of 
Universalist young people has had a woman president 
for some years, and that among presidents in the years 
past have been Rey. Dorothy “Tilden Spoerl and Rev. 
Eleanor Bisbee. 


IF GOD IS LEFT TO US 
HRISTMAS reminds people by the million of how 


much they have lost. One cannot live in this 
world without losing things. One gains things, to be 
sure, but the losses are hard to bear. 

When Christmas comes and families gather about 
the familiar board for the time-honored Christmas 
dinner, they are apt to find gaps in the ranks which 
cause a suspicious moisture to gather in the eye. 
“Dave was so handy in setting up the Christmas tree.” 
“Harry always knew about the electric fixtures.” 
“Martha made the most delicious chestnut stuffing 
that anyone ever ate.” “Mother’s plum pudding and 
her sauce topped everything.” And so it goes. Some 
of the absent ones are far away and there is a good 
chance of seeing them again, but some are dead and 
never will be back. 

One can stand all the losses that come to man in 
his pilgrimage if one does not lose his religion. Paul 
told us that neither things present nor things to come 
could separate us from the love of God that was 
revealed “by Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

If Martha or Johnny or Tom or Bill who have died 
in the year are just blotted out of existence, it is one . 
thing, but if they are in the hands of a power that is 
vastly wiser and kinder than the best person we know, 
it is quite another thing. 

We can stand losses if we do not have any religious 
faith, for we can be Stoics and pride ourselves that 
“we can take it,” but we can stand them in a much 
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nobler and better way if we know that there is a God 
watching over us. : 

It is not an easy job to kindle faith in men’s hearts, 
but it is so great a job that it is worth keeping at it. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


LTHOUGH we have announced his death at the 
hands of the Germans, Romain Rolland came to 
‘his end at last peacefully in his own country. As the 
Boston Herald tells us, he worked to the last, being 
engaged at the time of his death on a life of Charles 
Péguy. Of Péguy it was said, “A strong socialist, he 
puzzled anticlerical socialists and Catholic nationalists 
equally.” ; 

So did Romain Rolland puzzle his contemporaries. 
In France, he reached the heights of popularity and 
the depths of unpopularity. Nobody could ever say 
truthfully that he was not one of the greatest of French 
writers—or that he was not a great and good man. 

He was a strong pacifist, but the man whose life 
he was writing at the time of his death, fell leading his 
men at the first Battle of the Marne. 

He uncovered countless humbugs, but never lost 
faith in his fellow human beings. 

Poems, histories, biographies, novels, essays, flowed 
from that tireless brain, now bitter and sarcastic, now 
full of the noblest religious mysticism. One novel, 
Jean Christophe, which came out volume by volume 
between 1904 and 1912, brought him the Nobel prize. 

But great as were his works, men will hold him in 
grateful remembrance longer because of what he was. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD RATIONING 


E do not write on this subject as one who has 

attained but as one who sees the need of effort 
on the part of himself and of others to reach a better 
attitude toward rationing. 

Ought we not to think more of the common good 
and less of.our rights? There is no such thing as equal 
justice in rationing. The selfish, who are willing to go 
to a lot of trouble, are bound to get more under any 
rationing system. Should this fact cause the rest of 
us to get into the struggle and fight for our share? 
Or should we continue to think first of the general 
welfare and secondly of our rights? 

A friend had 380 blue stamps canceled by the ruling 
of December 23. Under the system set up she was 
entitled to all the scarce products that 380 points would 
allow her to buy. She did not take them. Someone 
else, who did not need these things any more than this 
woman did, had used her blue stamps and stored in 
her cellar all the peaches, apricots and plums purchased. 
Why should we not praise the woman who did not buy 
the scarce goods? Why do some of us commend the 
other woman as being more clever? 

The effect of a rationing system on all of us is bad. 
It makes us think of what belongs to us. It weakens 
our thought of our duty to the country, the servicemen 
and humanity. 

People are much happier when they reach the 
point where they no longer care if the neighbor down 
the street gets more butter than they do. 
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“The life is more than bitter,” said Jesus, or words 
to that effect. The person who is going to be hurt by a 
wrong attitude toward butter or beef or gasoline is the 
person who in a time of crisis reaches for what he ought 
to do without. 


WHY SO GLOOMY ABOUT PEACE? 


EFERRING to the pessimism about making an 
enduring peace, John W. Vandercook said recently 


that military commanders did not give up when the 


going became tough but simply redoubled their efforts. 
He asked why it would not be a good thing for states- 
men and politicians to face difficulties in the same spirit. 
He doubtless referred to the outburst of pessimistic 
comment from Washington observers, and especially — 
from some United States senators, over troubles about — 
Poland and Greece. Only an unsophisticated person ~ 
could expect a peace to be made without great difficulty — 
or expect allies to see eye to eye about everything. 
The old alliance between the 100-per-cent idealists and 
the 100-per-cent isolationists is beginning to take shape 
again. Oné says we will not accept any arrangements 
that are not perfect, and the other says we will not 
accept any arrangements whatever. And for all prac- — 
tical purposes the two statements are identical. j 

The Germans have been banking heavily on a rift © 
among the Allies. They know very well the intricacy 
of the questions that the Allies have to settle and the 
bitterness of contending factions in the Allied ranks. | 
That is why the Germans are fighting so desperately | 
to prolong the war. 

Perhaps our new Secretary of State felt that he had 
to bang his fist down hard on the table a few times to— 
impress the senators, but it would have been better 
for him to do it in the secrecy of a committee room, 
for his statements cheered the Germans as few things” 
in the past year have. : 
The road to full agreement is beset with difficulties. 
but full agreement and lasting peace are worth fighting 
for. 

And, certainly, Christians ought not to be the most 
active in giving out the impression that God is dead 
and that power politics is the only thing that is left 
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LOMUSE ' 
IN A NUTSHELL 
Our brother Bucke, the new editor of Zions Herald, 


is getting hammered hard in reactions and he hasn't 
been in the editorial chair three months yet. Must be 
he went beyond tweedledum and tweedledee in what 
he wrote. i 

Is there anything much more unintelligent in the 
realm of thought than to lay stress on the consub- 
stantiality of Christ or on any other theory that takes" 
the place of radiating his love? : 

Three hundred fifteen students enrolled at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, this fall—the largest 
number in fifteen years. : 


. site SOLS : 
The best fun that there is in any job is growling 
about the hardships and sacrifices involved in it. . 
; \ 
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What Good Is Your Religion Now? 


Angus H. MacLean 


HEN Hitler’s supermen were  overrunning 

Europe andthe only check on them was at 
Stalingrad, a very young man, just out of high school, 
challenged me with the question I have used here as 
a Caption. 

“What good is your religion now?” 

He regarded my generation and my religion both 
as bankrupt. Not only our faithlessness but the very 
madequacy of our ideas had let him and his generation 
down. It was for him a purely rhetorical question that 
carried its own answer; but it wasn’t so to me, and I 
have given it a good deal of thought since. What has 
this liberal religion of ours given us with which to face 
the maelstrom of our time? You youths have probably 
asked that question too. I hope you have. It would 
be bad not to raise it, for our times have raised it and 
only the deaf do not hear it. 

The answer necessitates a realistic look at the 
“now. What are the present time’s momentous needs 
and dangers? 

Perhaps the most obvious thing about the world at 
present is that its people have been pushed together, 
forced to live together by developing communications 
and commerce without the necessary equipment for 
living in a world community. First and foremost the 
world lacks the necessary attitudes and values to make 

-a world community. It is without an ideal of unity 
to help it face the situation, a situation that makes 
Willkie’s*‘One World” a cry in the wilderness. Many 
regard the present situation as a breakdown of civiliza- 
tion. It isn’t that primarily. The world never was 
civilized. We had civilized cultures and nations, but 
on the world front there was no adequate faith or value, 
no political machinery to organize and safeguard the 
common interests of men, no adequate economic 
system to produce and share the goods of the world. 
And where there is no organization of common interests 
there is no civilization. This was just passable while 
‘we could avoid one another. That we can no longer 
do, and the fat is in the fire. 

-Now we want not merely to have the world 
organized, we want it organized in a certain way. 
We want it organized democratically. This insistence 
of ours creates the most difficult situation of all. 
We are discovering that democracy is tied up with 
business and commerce, with our economic system. 
Democracy can be properly conceived of only as a wide 
dissemination of power. Once the ballot box did a 
pretty good job in distributing that power, and it is 
still an indispensable instrument, but it isn’t enough. 
Power now goes with the ownership or control of the 
machinery that produces and distributes our goods. 
The struggle the world over for control of these in- 
struments proves that, without a doubt in the world. 
here is a struggle between the “haves” and “have- 
ots.’ Sometimes a nation is among the “haves” and 
nother among the “have-nots.” Sometimes certain 
roups of people control the power and other groups 
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seek a share in it. There is such a thing as a life-and- 
death struggle for control of the machinery of produc- 
tion. That sounds like:a plank from leftist thought. 
I would rather say it is an observation of common 
sense. The democracy we seek, the Kingdom of God 
we pray for, waits on a reasonable distribution of 
control over tools, communication and markets. 

Another very pertinent fact in such a situation as 
we face is that the fences are down whenever human 
relations outreach attitudes and the machinery of 
government. Yes, the fences are down and the wolves 
and bears run with the chickens and lambs. Did you 
ever see a couple of dogs in a hencoop? Every 
destructive and egocentric motive and impulse of man 
in the international sphere has free rein, and is out for 
blood and plunder. That is why we seem to sense a 
general moral breakdown, a general loss of integrity. 
That is why we have, in addition to war, active con- 
spiracies big and little. That is why nations together 
at war are still wide apart on the question of settle- 
ments. Stalin guards the Soviet Union in so far as his 
country’s might permits, no matter what the conse- 
quences for the world. Britain seeks to maintain a 
traditional exploiting imperialism. America is whetting 
its appetite for a commercial war to gain power over 
the markets of the world: have you heard of a dis- 
cussion over the composition of the State Department? 
Corporations are laying plans for corporational 
interests and planning to see to it that world organiza- 
tion will be in their interests. And we haven’t even 
mentioned Communism or Fascism with their world- 
conquering ideologies or the Catholic Church with its 
culture-capturing enterprise. Yes, when the fences 
break down the wolves get busy. 

Now what has our liberal religion for us in the face 
of that kind of “now’’? 

There is no world order, no great nation or any 
other agency committed first and foremost to organizing 
and governing the world for the world’s people. We are, 
then, in our desire for such organization and govern- 
ment, forced to turn to our religion. What necessary 
equipment can it provide for those who seek such 
organization and government of the world in addition 
to the military equipment we build to arrest the forays 
of the wolves—some of the wolves? We have heard 
much about fox-hole religion. In the last war we spoke 
of kitbag religion. The latter is the more suggestive 
term. The fighting youth of the world needs his kit 
packed not alone with hardtack and bully beef. He 
needs a spiritual field ration, and in all honesty I 
cannot find in the political and religious ideologies of 
our time a better package for youths called to the 
task we have outlined than the basic assumptions of 
the religion in which we have been nurtured, assuming 
we have taken them seriously. Our religion isn’t a 
perfect one, and I shall note*that more specifically 
before I am through, but it can save us from some of 


. the most dangerous pitfalls of our time. 
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First, it can go a long way, and does with many, to 
save us from confusion and bewilderment. A first 
principle of attack with any enemy is to get us con- 
fused and bewildered, hence the importance of what 
I bring to your attention. People crowded together 
without the requisite government or economy need 
first of all a world-community point of view. By 
religion we are committed to “one world”—one family 
of men without special privilege under a common 
sovereignty. That sounds so familiar that it often 
does not impress us. We cannot help recalling in this 
connection Willkie’s first campaign. What an arrogant, 
illogical, bullheaded and confused mind he seemed to 
have, and did have! But Willkie became converted 
and committed to a world view, to the organization 
of the world for the good of the world’s people, and 
almost overnight he became a giant. He died in 
honor and high esteem, not because of great wisdom 
or even great accomplishment, but because he had a 
self-involving purpose and faith that gave him health 
of mind, and gave courage and hope to thousands who 
had previously considered him a nonentity. 

The world’s greatest temptation now is to despair 
of man and all his hopes. Exploiters want us so to 
despair, and reactionary religion aids and abets them 
in this. It is their greatest good to have us regard 
man as depraved, as naturally addicted to bloodletting 
and conflict. This is true whether the exploiters be a 
Nazi machine, international business racketeers, petty 
crooks, or just plain Gus H. Citizen who wants to 
make something out of disorder. Hold, then, to your 
world view and to your universal ethics if you would 
hold your sanity and integrity as well as serve the 
world. 

In the second place, our religion dedicates us to 
the common good, and restrains our self-interest—our 
egotism—which even the reactionary theologians 
consider the master sin. This identification of religion 
with the common good has had a long evolution from 
the days .when Jesus told the story of the good 
Samaritan and of the rich fool to the days when 
Murray and Ballou and others attacked hell’s ram- 
parts. Today the idea is challenged as never before 
and has to make good in the most difficult situation it 
has ever faced. We are committed to making common 
cause with humanity. That has real pertinence to 
the discussions on world organization and on the 
reconstruction of our economic life. Because of it we 
stand against conquest, against undistributed power, 
against exploitation at home and abroad, against 
tyranny and discrimination. And because of such 
convictions we ean study the snarled world with 
profit for us. and humanity. Without such long-range 
purposes we shall make nothing of the snarl except 
to get entangled in it and die its victim. You who so 
believe are desperately needed. And, remember, were 
it not for those in places of responsibility who so believe 
the jig would be up right now. 

Our religion can also save us from fanaticism in 
our attempts to serve humanity. You have no doubt 
noted the fanatical zeal of totalitarianism that seals 
the mind so that it need no longer think, and fights 
with a crude cure-all panacea for all problems. It is 
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worth noting also that this fanaticism has happened to 
movements that discarded religion, and particularly the 
Christian religion. They thought they could get along 
without religion, and behold it comes in the back door 
in its most primitive habiliments. Like Moham- 
medanism, such political religions go in for world 
conquest. Humanity is faced today with problems 
that need to make available every ingenuity of man- 
kind. They are not available to the fanatic, never 
were and never will be. Now, is it news to us that 
our faith represents the fruit of hundreds of years of 
struggle with both superstition and fanaticism? 
It does. It stands for levelheadedness and collabora- 
tion, the mutual solution of mutual problems. I have 
no better recipe to help us keep our heads, to use 
Kipling’s words, when all about us are losing theirs 
and blaming it on us. 

I said a few paragraphs back that our religion 
wasn’t perfect. As we represent it it isn't. We lack 
strength and tenuousness of purpose. We lack a sense 
of dedication adequate to the job before us. But I 
believe these will come as soon as we really believe 
that our religion is not defunct. We must quit think- 
ing we are a pretty little eddy in the turbulent current 
of history, and become again a spearpoint of moral 
purpose in all the affairs and relations of men. If the 
world ever rights itself it will move up the path we so 
hesitatingly follow. 

And now, one last word which has little to do with 
what I have said above. I have in mind a look of 
accusation in the eve of the young man who asked the 
question with which I have been dealing. He thought 
my generation had betrayed his. Those who soon go 
to war will be unhappy indeed to go with this over- 
powering, hurt feeling. They will be hurt more if 
they don’t snap out of it. The betrayal seems near 
enough the truth to make us, the fathers, feel like” 
criminals. Yet we too fought, and that is something 
I would like the fighting boys to remember. Life plans ~ 
halted, ruined. Lives blighted. Downy-cheeked boys 
dying in verminous mud. Buddies left in foreign soil 
and haunting us the rest of our days. Hopes. Joining” 
worthy causes. Blaming our fathers. Going in for 
pacifism, militarism, hate, love. 


Yes, it happened — 


before. Fear of cowardice. Trembling hands and 
knees. Then fateful action that makes us heroes and 


momentarily removes all fear. Yes, it’s all known to. 
their fathers. And what is not known to these boys” 
yet, the vain years of effort of consecrated lives to” 
prevent what has happened to them. And the hardest 
task of all to see sons for whom they fought, march | 
into the same old hell whence they came not so long | 
ago. The greatest boon the fathers could receive | 
would be to go again in the place of those who go. 

History takes a long time amaking. None of the | 
world’s most worthy reached millennium. They, with 
us and future generations, have a common century | 
spanning project. When we know we are working in 
accordance with the laws and conditions of peace and 
justice, in accordance with the will of God, we have | 
all the peace and sense of worth to which man is heir. | 
There is no religion that can better give us this longer, | 
saner perspective than the one we serve. - 
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A New Universalist Church 


Goal of Legion of the Cross of the 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 


Ben Bentley 


“I dreamed 
That stone by stone I rear'd a 
sacred fane, 
A temple ... always open-door’d 
To every breath from heaven, 
and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and 
dwelt therein.” 


ee 


No one of us can fail to be proud of the present 
goal of the Legion of the Cross—the building of 
a new Universalist church by the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship. 


What Is the Legion of the Cross? 


“Legion of the Cross is an Attitude—it is the 
symbol of a promise we make: ‘Christ and the church 
right loyally to serve.’ It indicates that something 
within us moves us to search out and follow paths of 
service. 

“Legion of the Cross is an Activity—it is whatever 
young people do that is ‘above and beyond the call of 
duty.’ It is active when the young people are active in 
Christian work beyond our own church: in community 
service of many kinds, in work of sympathy (fellow 
suffering) and helpfulness anywhere in the world. 

“Legion of the Cross is a Fund (entirely separate 
from the funds used for general purposes) that we raise 
as a denominational youth organization for projects 
chosen by the Fellowship.” 

In the past twenty-five years, the Legion has raised 
and spent more than $90,000 for church extension, for 
work in’ foreign lands and for Universalist missions in 
the United States. For a number of years money was 
raised through the Legion of the Cross for contributions 
to Jordan Neighborhood House, Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp, the Universalist Herald, China Relief, etc. In 
the spring of 1941, the Legion inaugurated the mailing 
program for our men in service. Now that the list has 
outgrown the youth budget, the Universalist Church 
of America has assumed the financial responsibility and 
the “Youth Office continues the clerical responsibility 
of quarterly mailings to our 6,000 men in service. 

It was voted at the U.Y.F. convention that all 
undesignated pledges to Legion be set aside for a 
church building fund. When a minimum of $6,000 has 
een raised, it is hoped that a new mission church will 
e built in a promising location. By cultivating the 
‘attitude” and “activity” of the Legion of the Cross, 
youth can give new strength and courage not only in 
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the community where a church is built but wherever 
Universalists are to be found. 

The new church is to be known as a memorial to 
William Wesley Cromie, whose tragic death in No- 
vember, 1943, was a shock to his many friends in the 
Fellowship and in our church. “Bill” Cromie was a 
former state and national officer, and it was his diligence 
and enthusiasm which led to a renewed interest in 
Legion of the Cross. He was, and promised to be 
throughout his ministry, a church builder. 


AS CELIA CECIL OF OHIO SEES IT 

Are you interested in action? Most people are 
but few really make the effort to get anything started 
or even to keep alive that which is already started. Of 
course, we must direct our activities in the right direc- 
tion. We must put the Christian spirit ito practice. 
The Universalist Youth Fellowship has a very effective 
organization, the Legion of the Cross, which does just 
that. 

Have you heard of the work in North Carolina, 
work with diabetic girls at the Clara Barton Camp, 
China Relief, the Universalist War Relief Committee, 
the scholarship fund at Friendly House or the Univer- 
salist Herald? These are just a few of the many 
things that the Legion of the Cross has helped within 
this country and abroad to make the world a better 
place in which to live. Because people worked together 
to give dreams form, the Legion has been very success- 
ful. At the 1943 convention it was voted to concen- 
trate on the single national project of raising $6,000 for 
the building of a new church at some suitable location 
in the near future. 

The Legion of the Cross has had a very satisfactory 
past, but that is history. We are primarily concerned 
with the present and the future. The Legion has done 
great work and will continue to do so if all of us co- 
operate and work toward a common goal—The Ohio 
Universalist. 
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Universalist Youth Fellowship 


Ann Postma 


“|. to promote Christian culture, service and leadership among young 
people of the Universalist Church and extend the power and influence of 
liberalism in every way possible.” 


O all of us who look to the future of the Univer- 

salist Church, the ‘strength and activity of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship even during these war 
years is a favorable forecast. Many of our prominent 
church leaders of today received their “basic training” 
in the youth organization, and at this time the U.Y.F. 
continues to prepare youth for adult leadership. 

Let us look at some statistics: 


Number of Local 
Year Youth Groups 
O39 Bethe coe rem ene eesees 140 
TOA Beech ace ccaccccvteeese 143 
OA Weirttes. «ames arscensesseercts 168 
OAD ere a. 8 alee ere tuacs Q4Q 
OAS ee re ae iscinascdonenace 230 
LQAA ge cess can ecto eeetee ses B51 


Although statistics are perhaps an inadequate 
measure of enthusiasm and progress, an analysis of 
these figures is indicative of the trend of the youth 
organization of our church. The report shows an 
increase of 78 per cent in the number of local youth 
groups durfng the past six years. At a time when 
military service, defense industry and other employ- 
ment continue to take their toll of active Fellowship 
membership, we may be justly proud of this record! 

The sizable addition of seventy-four groups in 1942 
represents largely newly organized local fellowships. 
A comparatively small percentage included in this 
number—such as Junior Clara Barton Guilds and choir 
groups—was in existence prior to 1941 when the 
Y.P.C.U. reorganized and became the U.Y.F., enlarging 
its scope to cover all church organizations of youth 
constituency. 

The slight slump amounting to approximately a 
5-per-cent loss in 1943 has been more than doubly made 
up. It is interesting and encouraging to compare this 
loss with that of the First World War. It has been 
estimated that at least a 25-per-cent loss in the number 
of groups was occasioned by the first world conflict. 

A glance at the age range of our present member- 
ship tells why our status during the present war 
period compares so favorably with that of the period 
1914-1918. During the first war period, the member- 
ship of the Y.P.C.U. (the predecessor of the U.Y.F.) 
was composed chiefly of young men and women estab- 
lished in their life work and relatively few of high- 
school age. When the war came, it made a wide sweep 
of the male membership, leaving in some instances 
barely a nucleus for the youth groups. At the begin- 
ning of the present war, the bulk of our membership 
was made up of the upper-teen-age group. Distinct 
emphasis was placed on the importance not only of 
senior-high-school but also of junior-high-school groups 
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to take the place of the draft-age youth who were 
being inducted. Herein lies the reason the youth 
program in many of our churches remains at active 
function. Also to the credit of the youth program 1s 
the fact that it has better than held its own even 
though the present Selective Service has been much 
more extensive than the last. Our present list of 
Universalist men in service approximates upwards of 
6,000, a goodly portion of which falls within the age 
range covered by the U.Y.F. 

Now let us consider the reasons for the progress of 
the U.Y.F.—for it is the direct result of planning and 
activity dictated by foresight and understanding. The 
reasons may be enumerated as follows: (1) The estab- 
lishment of the Department of Youth Activities; (2) 
the improvement in program material provided by the 
U.Y.F.; and (3) the all-inclusive type of local program. 


Department of Youth Activities 


The establishment of the Department of Youth 
Activities by the Universalist Church of America 
brought about closer integration and co-ordination of 
the church and its youth to mutual benefit. The out- 
standing advantage of this department has been a 
full-time director of youth activities employed by the 
U.C.A. This position proved its worth many times 
over. It was a decided asset to have a professional 
executive available for active and consultive service 
on youth matters. 

The importance of field trips cannot be over- 
estimated; both the type with special youth emphasis, 
such as those made by the director of youth activities, 
and the youth coverage given by the general field 
worker. Field trips without exception have brought 
about the organization of new groups and a resurgence 
of interest and activity of existing groups. 

Another favorable reflection on the Department of 
Youth Activities is the training it has given our youth 
leaders resulting in an alert executive committee of the 
Fellowship with active commissions on Legion of the 
Cross, International Relations, Social Action, Junior 
High, Leadership and Finance. 


Improved Program Material 


There has been a marked improvement in the type 
and variety of materials distributed to the local groups 
by the national headquarters. The 1944-1945 U.Y.F. 
Program Manual, Together We Grow, a supplement to 
the U.Y.F. Handbook, has been especially well 
received. It outlines suggestions for worship, study 
and action on a month-by-month basis on these 
subjects: 
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Building an Effective Youth Fellowship 
We Examine the Church 
Jesus, Pioneer and Perfecter of Faith 
We Build for Tomorrow 
Great Men Remind Us 
What It Means to Be Religious 

‘ig What We Are and May Be 

: Altars Under the Sky 

2 The Arts Serve Religion 


Onward, the official organ of the U.Y.F., has 
developed into a lively quarterly magazine with free 
copies sent to all our ministers and youth groups in 
_wddition to the regular subscription list. 

Available to our youth groups without charge is 
our loan library of recordings with selections adaptable 
for worship services, music studies and recreational 
purposes. There is also a 21-page bibliography of loan- 
library literature that may be obtained at Head- 
quarters. 


Type of Local. Program 


The programs of many of our local groups have 
changed from the old type “devotional meeting” to a 
well-rounded program including worship, study, 
activity, organization and recreation in varying 

-amounts. In some instances, this has been done at the 
suggestion of the national organization, and often it 
has come about to meet the changing needs in the local 

. situation. It is this type of broad program, conducted 
in a spirit of fellowship, that captures the interest and 
zeal of young people, builds for them Christian ideals 
and gives them the opportunity of helping to make 
these ideals a living reality. The minister in our local 
church, as always, continues to be the all-important 
key person in youth organization and the local “direc- 
tor of youth activities.” 

These three reasons, interdependent upon each 
other, account for the progress of the Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

For our youth, the Fellowship points the way to 
church leadership in the change from a competitive to 

+a co-operative world society. Let us take stock of 
progress and go forward! 


, 


, , 
: # 


q ‘The International Religious 
| Fellowship 


A Newsletter from England 


| ANY great and important events have taken 
Ee place since the last publication of Forward To- 
gether—D-Day, the occupation of Paris and Brussels, 
the freeing of most of France and Belgium, and 
we are in Holland. We have listened to the news 
reports with fear and gladness in our hearts, fear for 
_ those friends who live in the towns where the battle 
is raging and gladness at the thought that the day 
comes ever nearer when the letters we are now writing 
can be sent across to Holland. 


- Arnhem! I feel sure that all members of LRP. 
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who were at the 1938 conference saw once again that 
garden on the banks of the Rhine and the river-boat, 
heard the echoes of the songs we sang, remembered the 
silence in the garden as we prayed together. Now it is 
a battlefield where once we laughed and talked; maybe 
the beautiful house is in ruins and we shall not go 
there again. Our hymn is still “We would be builders,” 
and having faith we will go “forward together.” 

At Congleton, England, September 24, we held the 
fourth annual meeting of the English group of the 
ILR.F. We came together hoping that the next meet- 
ing would be in some other country with friends of 
happier days. There were thirty-six of us present, 
including members from the Young People’s League 
and the Fellowship of Youth. Rey. Jeffrey Campbell, 
I.R.F. president, represented America; Christopher 
Ranch, a young refugee, Belgium; Rev. Meyer Kliigel, 
a pastor, Germany; and Rev. G. Y. Benedek, Hungary. 

Rev. R. V. Holt, principal of Unitarian College, 
Manchester, introduced the conference subject, “Con- 
ditions of a Constructive Peace.” The problem, he 
said, would be one of economics and psychology. Hitler 
has conditioned the mind of German youth, and the 
slavish acceptance of authority is a terrible thing, 
These minds must be re-educated and the education 
must come from the Germans themselves. There would 
be a great difficulty in finding new leaders, for the 
Nazis were killmg them. The military occupation of 
Germany could be turned into a power for good. It 
was suggested that the Nazi leaders be sent to another 
country and made to reconstruct what they had 
destroyed. 

Collective security would help to maintain peace, 
but the only real guarantee is the realization that all 
men and women are equal in the sight of God and that 
no individual or group may use others for their own 
ends. 

On Sunday morning a service was held in Congleton 
Unitarian church, and the minister, Rev. G. Y. 
Benedek, gave the address. He recalled past confer- 
ences and looked forward to the future. We are strong 
and have courage, and whatever lies before us in 
Europe we will help our friends. 

In the closing session our representatives from 
abroad expressed their views on a constructive peace 
in their own countries. Rev. Jeffrey Campbell said 
that the economic problems facing America were great 
and he feared the present program would not foster a 
lasting peace. Christopher Ranch of Belgium, an 
active worker in Y. P. L., wanted something stronger 
than collective security. Twice had neutrality been 
guaranteed and twice had Belgium been attacked. He 
left his country in 1940. Rev. Meyer Kliigel of Ger- 
many believed that Germans must make the new Ger- 
many. There must be a form of government embracing 
the good principles of democracy and a form of com- 
munism. Rev. G. Y. Benedek of Hungary believed in 
the federation of Central Europe, for the populations 
are so mixed that it is impossible to make boundaries. 

Rev. R. V. Holt in his closing remarks said that 
Nazism and Fascism are expressions of discontent, and 
that full employment is the most vital factor in world 
peace. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
XI—The Last Week at the Farm 


Johannes 


HAVE seldom been so situated that with eager 
anticipation I have counted the days until I could 
go. I have found it hard always to say good-by. Per- 
haps it is the mark of a shallow nature, but I have to 
admit that I don’t like leaving. There are such marked 
advantages in the spot where one has set oneself 
down, and they show up so clearly in the last moments, 
that all the pull of the other places is ignored until the 
tie is cut and the train pulls away from the station. 
Every other week for eight or nine months of the 
year I leave Boston for Washington, every other week 
I leave Washington for Boston. I hate to go. Every 
little while at the farm I go to Boston, and every little 
while I come back. I hate to go. 
Why not count the days until departure with eager 
anticipation? I cannot agree with Whittier: 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


No, of all sad words of tongue or pen the saddest are 
these, “It can’t last.” 

Take the advantages at the farm where I sit pen- 
ning these mournful reflections. ; 

Here is a seven-room farmhouse heated by two 
stoves and a fireplace, commodious and _ beautiful. 
There are twelve windows on the first floor and there 
is an attractive view out of all of them. Why exchange 
these views of the everlasting hills and fields for city 
alleys and streets? 

There is a large old-fashioned kitchen with a 
yellow painted floor and a wood stove which “draws” 
with a cheery note and gives out the aroma of maple 
and beech. Can any kitchenette compare with it? 

There is a living room with a fireplace and great 
deep chairs into which one can sink when tired and 
get forty or twice forty winks. There are clocks that 
tick and strike. There is a cellar about as good as 
the dependable ice box in service without repair for 
fourteen years. 

There are kind neighbors ready to lend a hand in 
every time of need, some of whom we have summered 
and wintered with for thirty years or since we first took 
over the farm. There are newer neighbors who have 
added much to the security and the joy of the hollow. 

There are the chippies and the song sparrows pick- 
ing up crumbs at the kitchen door, and all the other 
bird friends and wild creatures which we have to leave. 

Of course we don’t like to leave the farm. But 
into our rebellion steals a sense of the great immutable 
laws that control the whole universe. The dear little 
chippies with their brick-red heads do not stay. By 
Labor Day many of the bird friends have gone. The 
bobolinks make a very short season of it. They live 
fast and hilariously while they are here, but with them 
it is mate, brood, feed, soar above the meadows and 
sing, stop singing and steal away. So the schoolteacher 
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from Flushing, who with dinner parties galore has 
brought neighbors into happy relationships, got up in 
the dark on the 7th of September and departed at 5:30 
a. m. in the car of the fine young neighbor who drives 
to Schenectady every morning, a distance of 40 miles. 
The day after Labor Day the great glittering school bus 
came down the mountain from Summit to pick up all 
the young people of the hollow and to carry them off 
to the Central School in Richmondville. 

Change is the law. Nothing can last. When one 
reflects a bit one finds oneself rather absurd to make 
so much fuss about change. Is not one lucky to have 
so many places to which to turn and such interesting 
things to do? Should not one rather think of the dis- 
comforts he is avoiding by leaving the farm? There 
is no bus, no trolley on which to step to get out of 
the hollow, and if one lacks gasoline or eyes for driving, 
one is marooned. The cellar does not extend under 
the kitchen floor, and when the weather gets “pretty 
brisk,” as a neighbor calls it, one has to put one’s feet in 
the oven often to thaw them out. That hauling of 
wood from the wagonhouse to the kitchen is a delight 
in good weather, but when there is a three-foot fall of 
snow progress is impeded. 


And what are the separations of the average citizen — 


who does not go to war compared with the separations 


of servicemen and their folks? Admit that some people | 


think little of saying good-by and are as happy in San 
Francisco as in New York, the fact remains that the 
mass of heartbreak, fear, loneliness caused by dear ones 
going off to face flame throwers and bombs and them- 
selves to main and kill is incalculable and shuddering. 


Every time the commander of a British submarine 


left port on his dangerous work the last thing that he 
saw in the growing darkness as his craft slipped down 
the river was a flutter of a handkerchief from a cottage 
on the hill. The unspoken thought always was, “Is 
this the last time?” 
men of every nation it was the last time. 

I suppose that the average normal person in these 
days has little appetite for the experience called dying. 


For what multitudes of boys and 


These rhapsodies. of some religionists about its being 
so much better “to die and be with Jesus” sound pretty — 


hollow. If ever I get to some heavenly place, I doubt- 
less will find it very interesting to check up with the 
saints of every age and fill in at firsthand gaps in the 
story. It will take some time to look up my sixty-four 
great-great-great-grandparents before I ask to be intro- 
duced to a saint. Then there is the question as to 
whether, after all, it is better for a church to have a 
general superintendent or a bishop, and the question 
as to whether a denomination ought to own its church 


paper or have it independently controlled. Think what 


light we might get on these weighty matters from some 


of the tough-minded old boys of other days. If I am 
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to get a job on the Heaven Evening News, I want to 
think such things out a bit. 

But with all these advantages of heaven—and they 
probably are considerable—I do not want to go there 
—yet. After editing a church paper for twenty-odd 
years I probably would feel more at home in the other 
place, but I do not want to go there unless I can 
be assured that the disadvantages are exaggerated. 
» “Lam all for this old earth of ours, with its meetings 
and its partings, with its joys and its sorrows, with its 
praise and its blame. I am all for our own sun and 
stars, our own beautiful springtime and_ glorious 
autumn, our own hot summers and stormy winters 
where the firelight falls on faces that we love. I am all 
for the struggles, the victories, even the defeats of this 
mundane existence. Ill take faith rather than sight 
for a while yet. I'll let it be a look through a glass 
darkly if it has to be that way, but on this good earth 
of ours. But when at last some heavenly bus stops at 
the door, I trust that I shall have the philosophy that 
sustains me as I leave the farm: “There probably are 
advantages both ways.” 


Opposing an Ambassador to 


the Vatican 


STATEMENT adopted at the biennial meeting of 

the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

in America held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 29, 1944, said: 

For more than one hundred and fifty years our 
nation has cherished its heritage of the separation of 
church and state. When this principle was first 
adopted and written into the Constitution of the 
United States it was an original experiment, without 
precedent in Europe. The formulation and the main- 
tenance of this principle throughout our history has 
been one of the most important contributions of our 
country to political theory and practice. 

_ The separation of church and state has been our 
great bulwark of religious freedom in America. It 
has ensured a policy of equal treatment of all religious 
_bodies by the national government. 

_  Allswho treasure our historic achievement in 
religious liberty and a spirit of mutual respect and 
friendliness among the diverse religious groups must be 
‘zealous to maintain the principle of the separation of 
‘church and state. 

It is for this reason that we are firmly opposed to 
' the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Vatican. To establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican would confer upon 
“one church a special preferential status in relation to 
the American Government. Such an arrangement 
would be contrary to the spirit of our American 
tradition. , 

A continuing official connection between our gov- 
ernment and the Vatican would also have the unfor- 
tunate effect of encouraging the un-American policy 
of a union of church and state. The Roman Catholic 
Church has always advocated such a union; it regards 
itself, in fact, as both a church and a state. Our 
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nation, since the day of its birth, has rejected the union 
of church and state. Other nations, which do not 
share our tradition, may feel that there are reasons of 
practical expediency for maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. We do not regard such con- 
siderations as weighty enough to justify our country 
in compromising its historic position. A temporary 
contact for a clearly defined purpose of negotiation 
concerning a specific political or economic matter may 
be arranged if occasion arises, as, for example, when 
William Howard Taft in 1902 dealt with the issue of 
the Friars’ Lands in the Philippines. This, however, 
does not require the maintenance of regular diplomatic 
relations. 

If it is argued that it is the Vatican as a state, not 
as a religious institution, with which diplomatic rela- 
tions are established it must be pointed out that in 
practice it is impossible to separate the two. The 
Roman Catholic Church, according to its own con- 
ception, is a religious body and a political body at the 
same time. It has claimed temporal sovereignty even 
when it has had no territory over which to rule. Repre- 
sentation at the Vatican therefore involves a very 
different pattern of diplomatic relations from those 
which prevail among other states. 

For the United States to have diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican would be to have diplomatic relations 
with the Roman Catholic Church. This procedure 
would set aside the American principle of according 
all religious bodies the same status in the eyes of our 
government. Such a departure from our historic past 
might even lead to an ultimate acquiescence in the 
doctrine enunciated by the encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII on “The Christian Constitution of States” which 
bluntly declared that “it is not lawful for the state 
to hold in equal favor different kinds of religion.” 
What this encyclical condemns is what the United 
States has practiced. 

In taking this public stand we desire to make it 
clear that we are not speaking against Roman Cathol- 
icism as a form of Christian faith and worship. We 
recognize it as one of the great branches of historic 
Christianity. We earnestly seek every opportunity to 
co-operate with Roman Catholics, as Christian 
brethren, in common efforts for the welfare of man- 
kind. But we find it necessary to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Roman Catholic religion and the 
political power exercised by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy for its own institutional ends. 

We would also make it clear that we are not passing 
judgment upon the action.of the President of the 
United States in sending a “personal representative” 
to the Vatican, provided this be now treated as a 
temporary measure of a wartime emergency character 
and not as a precedent for the future. We are appeal- 
ing both to our government and to public opinion for 
a faithful adherence to our American principle of the 
separation of church and state. We are emphasizing 
the incompatibility of this principle with diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican. We are insisting that 
we should not now reverse an established policy of 
which the American people as a whole have been 
justly proud. 
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Do You Have a Junior-High Youth Group? 


Phyllis B. McKeeman 


O you have a group of adolescent young people 
in your church? If so, you probably recognize 
this description and feel this challenge: 
I am a young adolescent. 
I stand halfway between Childhood 
which I have not yet put fully off, 
And Manhood 
which I have not yet put fully on. 
Therefore, I am a strange mixture of both, 
To the confusion of those who do not know me 
and the joy of those who do. 
Likewise I cause confusion to myself— 
And so I break up my classes— 
Or I make them. 
I torment my teachers— 
Or I intrigue them. 
I draw pictures in the back of the hymnbook 
or the Bible 
Or I etch their lessons upon my heart. 
And I do the one or the other, 
According to whether my teachers have sought 
To repress my fading Childhood— 
Or to build upon my emerging Manhood. 
I am a young adolescent. 
_ Percy R. Haywarp 


These adolescents are particular people. To meet 
fully their needs, we must have a particular interest, 
a particular organization, and a particular program. 
In church school there is seldom found a class that has 
in it pupils ranging from twelve to eighteen; in public 
school this age range is sometimes accommodated in 
the same building, but almost never in the same room. 
In other words, these young adolescents (ages twelve 
through fourteen, approximately) , cannot be served by 
the same program in a single group with the older 
adolescents (ages fifteen through eighteen, approxi- 
mately). Yet in so many of our churches we find a 
young people’s. group with its members ranging 
from twelve or thirteen to eighteen or nineteen years 
of age having the same program—many showing 
little interest because of the great difference in the 
characteristics of these ages which absolutely require 
widely differmg program interpretations and activities. 
It matters little how few there might be in one group 
or the other if the group were to be divided: three 
people doing something which appeals to their interest 
and ability is far better than ten doing something not 
designed for either their interest or ability. A specific 
program is what is needed—and wanted—by these 
young people themselves. How can there be anything 
but a general program when it must be directed to both 
Betty—age twelve—and Bill—age eighteen? Why, 
Betty is just leaving her land of make-believe—she 
needs an introduction into this new world of hers— 
while Bill can hardly remember his land of make- 
believe. He is a man of the world and wants (and 
needs) to be treated as such. It is not fair to either 
Betty or Bill to have a specific program withheld from 
them. The church is not doing its job if it fails either 
of these young people. What is happening in your 
church? 
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The Universalist Youth Fellowship appreciates the 
difference and holds separate institutes for the high- 
schoolers and the junior-highs. Our Ferry Beach 
functions—the Youth Institute and “Camp Seabreeze.” 
the Junior-High Camp—are designed specifically to 
meet these varying needs and provide for our church 
youth at least one opportunity to participate in a 
program to its liking. In the 1944-1945 U.Y.F. pro- 
gram manual, Together We Grow, appear monthly 
topics and weekly program suggestions which may 
easily be interpreted for the activities of the young 
adolescents. They are more interested in doing than in 
talking. It is an active program they crave—drama; - 
pageants; music; soap carving; clay modeling; service ~ 
projects for the church such as making worship centers — 
for the church school or youth groups, repairing toys’ | 
and equipment for the kindergarten, mending torn 
hymnbooks, making games for the recreation room, 
posters and signs for the events of the church, bulletin” 
board for the church notices, etc, ete. ; 

In recognizing the “different” feeling in these young 
adolescents, the leaders of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship are keeping abreast of the trend of the 
time. Youth leaders in other denominations and in- 
other fields of endeavor (such as the Girl and Boy | 
Scouts and Y.M.C.A.) have found that this procedure 
has had a definitely strengthening effect. This Youth 
Fellowship and this church of ours need trained leaders. 
If we have functioning junior-high youth groups, by 
the: time these young people are of high-school age 
they will be ready to assume the responsibilities which 
will fall upon them. By working with, directing and 
training these young adolescents, our high-school 
groups will be twice their present worth and the church 
of tomorrow will be the stronger for it. We, youth | 
leaders and people interested in youth, must by neces 
sity turn our attention and efforts directly to these 
confused young adolescents that they may build into 
their “emerging Manhood” those things which will 
make of them Christian citizens in the world that 
stands before them. 


TIME FOR PLANNING : 
: 


Not long ago I sat with a committee in a local. 
church that was planning to meet the needs that will 
come. with the return of our sons and daughters from 
war. That church was doing what every successful 
enterprise, be it in the field of business, government, 
education, social welfare, or religion, must do con- 
stantly; it must study the needs of its clientele and 
appraise its activities if it would continue its success. 
As with these enterprises, so in Christian education it- 
behooves us to be alert to new circumstances, emerging 
new needs, and possible new ways of meeting thes 
needs.—Roy G. Ross in International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, September, 1944. 
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Spiritual Forces a Solution 
Edward S. Arnold 


ae delinquency has always been a problem 
and today, under war conditions, has assumed a 
prominence never anticipated. The real cause of the 
trouble is not known or even understood. Its rise may 
be the fault of everyone—the state, the church, the 
#chool, the home. 

Man has a spiritual nature and it is evident that 
a weakening of that nature is the cause of moral 
degeneracy. So it is likewise evident that only a 
- strengthening of that nature can keep man on a high 
me@ral plane. 

There is no one spiritual agency that seems at the 
present moment able to sway and keep level the total 
mass of mankind. The state cannot, and will not, 
exert a spiritual influence. The church should, for 
it has within itself the germ of sufficient power, but 
somehow it is failing to develop that germ so that it 
may influence the total mass. The school denies it is 
a moral and spiritual agency, and the home is likewise 
failing to influence, because so many homes lack the 
germ of vigorous spiritual force. 

Besides these four great agencies, that should be 
powerful, spiritually, there have risen organizations 
which have in themselves a certain moral force 
influencing the individual coming within their orbit 
to keep on a high moral level. The Boy Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the 4-H Clubs, the Junior Republics, 
the Junior Achievement, Inc., and scores of other 
similar organizations are doing a splendid work in 
keeping youth stable and firm. Were it not for these 
organizagions, sorry indeed would be the condition of 
our youth all over the land. 

As organizations of and for young people increase 
in number, it is hoped, in some quarters, that the time 
will come when they will be so numerous and powerful 
that the problems of juvenile delinquency will be 
solved. 

But the question is asked of the social agencies: 
Granted that all these will keep the youth out of 
‘mischief while they are occupied, will encourage their 
- ambitions, and, in fact, diminish the number of delin- 
quents, will the youth by themselves be able to 
restrain youthful passions, the sins of the flesh, the 
wofldly race for money, position, ease and luxury, dis- 
- honorable or sharp practices in trade, cheating, forgery, 
defalcation? 

The answer is no. No matter how good the social 
_ ofganization is, as a social organization, it cannot put 
principles of right living into the hearts and minds of 
the youth unless it inculcates the principles of the 

Christian religion. The Christian religion is the only 
force that will help the youth to restrain their passions. 
When all social organizations are imbued with the 
Christian spirit, then, and only then, can they reach 
the pinnacle of their influence. 

The church must reconsecrate itself to the 
principles of its rightful place of authority, and more 
‘highly resolve to guide and guard its young people. 
“It must reconsecrate itself to its duty of teaching 


_ parents their responsibility in forming Christian homes 
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for their children. It must reconsecrate itself to its 
duty of teaching children in the Sunday school, in the 
parish day school, in the church boarding school and 
college the elements of the Christian religion and 
Christian morality. The church must reconsecrate 
itself to the influencing of the public school to such a 
degree that individual teachers will feel a responsibility 
for the conduct of the youth under their charge. To 
feel a responsibility to inculcate, as far as they are 
able, obedience to lawful authority. .To inculcate 
abhorrence of cheating in class or examination. To 
inculcate repulsion for nastiness or bad language. 
To inculcate a distaste for immoral associations or 
actions. Spiritual forces alone offer a solution for all 
the ills of society. 


Floy Counts Ten 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OT so very long ago and late one night I was 

looking at some old letters and photographs, 
when I came across a picture of a little girl sitting in 
a field with her lap full of flowers. The picture was 
brown and faded, but the smile on the girl’s face was 
still bright and so big that it seemed almost to go 
right round her head. And I said to myself: “Why! 
That’s Floy when I first knew her. She must have 
been counting when that snapshot was taken.” And 
suddenly I remembered this story. 

Florence Wrexford was one of my very great 
friends, although she was ever so much younger than 
I was. She had two brothers who were the most noisy 
nuisance you ever heard of. Their names were Paul 
and Percy. They called Florence Floy, and so did 
everybody else who knew her well enough. Paul and 
Percy were always playing tricks on Floy, and some- 
times they were enough to make anybody get mad and 
cry. The worst of it was, Floy had quite a temper. 
She was not like the children you read about in some 
good books, who look ugly because they have tempers. 
Floy had a temper and sometimes lost it, but she 
always looked nice. At least, I thought so. 

Well, one day Floy invited me to a party. She 
was only about eight years old at the time. It was 
to be a very special party because there was to be 
nothing big or grownup about it—excepting me, and 
I promised to look small and sit on the floor with 
everybody else. Floy had arranged it all. There were 
to be little cups and saucers, little loaves of bread, 
little cakes and little candies—everything little and 
real. So at four o’clock I went to the house. The 
place seemed very quiet, and I wondered where Paul 
and Percy could be. 

Floy’s mother came to the gate to meet me. She 
did not look very pleased, and I wondered what was 
the matter. She said: “Floy’s out in the field some- 
where. There’s been trouble and all the other children 
have gone home. You'd better go out and find her.” 
“But what about the party?” I asked. And then I 
heard what had happened. Floy had got everything 
ready on the playroom floor—all the little cups and 
cakes and candies—and then, when she was not look- 
ing, Paul and Percy had slipped in and eaten every- 
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thing up. Everything! So the party was spoiled. 
Floy refused to get more things; she said the other 
girls would tell everybody at school; and howling with 
rage and misery, she had run out into the field beyond 
the garden. “You’d better go and find her,” said 
Floy’s mother again. So I went. 

I found Floy sitting in the long flowery grass. Her 
eyes were red, but she looked up at me with a little 
smile. “It’s too bad,” I said. “It’s a shame. Those 
two brothers of yours are young wolves.” Floy said, 
“They’d only laugh at me, if they saw I’d been crying, 
so I’ve been counting.” “Counting!” I said. “Count- 
ing what?” And Floy replied: “Why, counting my 
joys, of course. You do it on your fingers, and it 
makes you feel better when you reach ten.” “Does 


it?” I said. “Let’s both do it now. You do yours again | 


and Ill do mine.” 

So we did. I cannot remember what Floy counted, 
but I do know there were ten special joys. “1. It’s 
only two weeks to my birthday. 2. Tomorrow’s my 
favorite day at school. 3. Topsy, the cat, has got 
some kittens.” Things like that they were; and up 
to ten. 

I counted, too. Even if I remembered, I could 
not let anyone but Floy know what my joys were. 
But they certainly do make you feel better when you 
reach ten. 

I was ready to count mine again when I looked at 
that picture of Floy sitting in the flowery field. Very 
bright she looks, with a smile which nearly goes right 
round her head. I would show her to you if you ever 
came to my house. 


THE CHIEF FAILURES 


What has been the chief failure of the men of this 
generation in the view of those living in it? The failure 
has been the inability to build universal and perpetual 
peace throughout the important races of mankind. 
There is an atmosphere of noble tragedy about it that 
should give all the denigrators of the human race— 
and there are many of various sorts about at the 
moment—need for pause before they declaim in despair 
about the depravity of their fellow men. After untold 
centuries of warfare there arises a period in the history 
of mankind when men in most nations and races say 
that warfare must cease and cease for good. They 
set about the task, and they fail to accomplish it in 
thirty years. They are driven into the horrors of war- 
fare once more because of their failure; and then they 
come through with hope and idealism undiminished 
to build universal and perpetual peace once again. 
Their way is marked by heroism and selfless sacrifice 
certainly never surpassed in human history; and yet 
all their actions seem to decry their idealism. Beaten 
and shamed by what they are they still persist in 
building the “might be.’ The denigrators might rise 
upon their feet and cry “despicable biped” but some- 
where there must be a Celestial Witness awed and 
silent at the majesty of the never-broken, never- 
defeated, always-achieving creature. 

And another failure? He has failed within thirty 
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Members of the State Board of the Ohio U.Y.F. study 
plans for a Leaders’ Conference 
Left to right: Alice Lowe, Adviser; Kathryn McPher- 
son, Treasurer; Ben Bentley, President; Mary Reams, 
Vice-President; Mary Lillie, State Field Worker 


years to give food and comfort, justice and repose, to 
all men everywhere. Let there be no mistake, that 
has been the dream and passion of this age from Lenin 
to the English professor, Beveridge. And from pulpit, 
platform and book, from poetry and drama, ring out 
denunciations because in so short a time he has not 
accomplished so much. Let the denunciations ring out, 
but let the reality be understood as well; the present 
creature who can thus be so divinely restless is no 
meager creature. In spite of all his faults he has the 
right to represent the human race in its most glorious 
achievements—and promise, in himself, that its ideals 
shall be achieved. j 

There is more certainty in this, that what is desired 
shall be achieved, than in the constant wringing of 
hands over man’s evil ways. We are too close to the 
picture to see it in its true perspective. Perhaps those 
who are to come will be in & better position to under- 
stand -the greatness of this age than we are—The In- 
quirer, London. 


FROM WORLDOVER PRESS 


There are now 13,976 inhabited towns and villages 
in the Bombay Presidency of India having schools as 
against 8,975 five years ago, according to the Guardian, 
Christian weekly journal published in Madras. The 
increase in schools is a direct result of the scheme for 
the abolition of mass illiteracy launched by the Con- 
gress Ministry. Public response to the program has 
been excellent, and voluntary schools aided by the 
Government have contributed to its success. : 


The American-sponsored Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City now attracts boys and girls 
as well as adults with a good supply of children’s 
books and storytelling, in English on Saturday and in 
Spanish every Thursday. Free motion pictures are 
also presented to the children. Busy mothers are 
encouraged to leave their children at the library when 
shopping or filling social engagements. 
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‘Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


To tue Eprror: 


I have read with, interest those articles appearing in THe 
Leaver of December 16 relative to the rejection of the Uni- 
wersalist Church’s application for membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches. I feel that Stanley Manning’s article 
hit the nail on the head and I feel further that the Universal- 
ist Church will successfully meet the test he has outlined. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a tremendous stride 
forward toward membership has been made, as attested by 
th@"six votes for admission and by the many friends who for 
various reasons were not officially recorded with those six. 
Would we have had as many had a similar application to such 
an organization been made not so many years ago? 

The groundwork has been laid and the future will hold 
the answer until the proper time. Membership often comes 
through invitation. There should be no room for doubt. 

Waxuace A. PARKHURST 
Danbury, Conn. 


LONG IN FAMILY 
To rue Eprror: 


Tue Leaver has come to our family continuously since 
1875 or 1876. It came first to my mother and then to myself. 
It grows better all the time. 

James S. StrveNs 
Hartford, Conn. 


INCREASE OUR EFFECTIVENESS 


To THE Epiror: 


The challenge of the action of the Federal Council of 
the Chwrches of Christ in America has made me wonder 
how we can increase our numbers and effectiveness. 
are three unused possibilities: 

1. If people are to travel more and more, the church must 
travel by trailer and airplane to keep up with them, in 
charge of one or two leaders. 

2. A trailer with one or two workers can carry on religious 
education during the week as well as on Sunday in places 
without a regular church or with only an orthodox or Catholic 
one. 

3. Week-end homes can be provided for children whose 
parents go away, if the parents will permit them to be taken 
to a Universalist Sunday school or junior society. This might 


h up some Sunday schools. 
ere : R. H. Parker 
Béston, Mass. 4 


« 


LIKES TO LOOK AT ALL SIDES 


To tue Epiror: 

Several days ago I wrote to a friend, a Lutheran minis- 
ter, and asked him if he wanted as a Christmas gift a 
_‘subscription to Tue Leaver for another year. His reply is so 
interesting that I thought you would like to know of it: 
“As for Tue Leaver, by all means if you are planning to 
send me anything for Christmas I want to receive THE 
Leaver during the coming year. It is one of the best church 
papers that I have ever read, although there are some things 
in the copy that I would both disagree with and argue about. 
It means a lot to me, though, and I’d very much like to see 


it come.” ; 
I think we can change the statement of Scripture around 


and make it read, “Almost we have persuaded him to become 


a Universalist”! 
: ‘North Attleboro, Mass. 
~ January 20, 1945 


AvBert F. Harkins 


Here 


A FINE GESTURE 
To tHe Epiror: 


Enclosed please find money order for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue Leaner. The first issue came very promptly last 
Saturday. ; 

You may be interested to know that my reason for 
ordering your magazine is because of an impulse to show 
my friendliness to your denomination after the unfortunate 
action of the Federal Council. The reading so far has pleased 
me, not only with your tolerance and real Christian insight, 
but also has provided a renewal of pleasant years at Tufts. 

May I congratulate you on your fine spirit and extend 
my best wishes for a fine future, always, I trust, in co-operation 
with my denomination, the Congregational? I expect to 
enjoy my year of association with you. 


(Rev.) Stantey F. Murray 
Lexington, Mass. 


DOUBTS OUR POWER TO MAKE D.D.’S 


To THe Eprror: 

I read with pleasure the account in Tue Leaper of De- 
cember 2 of the installation of Mr. Voss and can say that 
our denomination has a most valuable person in Mr. Voss. 
We hope others in the denomination will have an opportunity 
to make his acquaintance soon. 

There was one letter in the notice I would like to have 
corrected. It may seem small, but I cannot take the title 
of “Dr.” when it is not mine, and it need not be Mr. when my 
good friend Raymond W. Goodspeed is without a title. You 
wouldn’t have noticed this, but neither could I let it pass 
uncorrected. 

Water C. Gatuup, JR. 
Woodstock, Vt. s 


THAT REVIEW BY DR. SPOERL 


To tHe Eprror: 

We are most appreciative of the review of Marriage 
Counsel in Relation to Planned Parenthood by Howard Davis 
Spoerl in your issue of November 4. 

In his review Mr. Spoerl stated that “many ministers 
have doubtless received copies of the pamphlet on marriage 
counsel, which is apparently being circulated widely by some 
organized foundation. It contains no indication that it is for 
sale.” 

I should like to inform you that the pamphlet Marriage 
Counsel is sponsored and distributed by the National Clergy- 
men’s Advisory Council of this organization, of which Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin is chairman. 

Thus far, more than 10,000 clergymen (including many 
army chaplains) have requested this pamphlet. -We are 
happy to provide a single copy of the pamphlet to any mem- 
ber of the clergy who requests it. Additional copies are 
available at the price of 10 cents each or 8 cents each in 
quantities of more than twenty-five. 

Many have written us enthusiastically saying that the 
pamphlet contains just the practical sort of guidance which 
they are called upon most frequently to supply. 

Cornetius P. Trowsripce 

Executive Chairman 

National Clergymen’s Advisory Council 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue ReLevANCE OF THE Propuets. By 
R. B. Y. Scott. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The Relevance of the Bible by the 
English scholar, H. H. Rowley, and The 
Relevance of the Prophets by R. B. Y. 
Scott are in a sense companion volumes, 
both published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Dr. Scott is professor of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in 
the United Theological College at 
Montreal. He is one of the best of the 
younger Canadian scholars. Those who 
are acquainted with him and the quality 
of his work know that any book which 
comes from his pen merits closest atten- 
tion. 

At present Dr. Scott is on leave of 
absence, serving as chaplain with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Although 
tempered by the war experiences, this 
book is fundamentally a reworking of 
a series of lectures delivered before the 
Summer School for the Clergy in 1937 
at MacDonald College in Quebec. Those 
who have read Towards the Christian 
Revolution, edited jointly by Dr. Scott 
and Gregory Vlastos, already appreciate 
his social vision. The Relevance of the 
Prophets represents the first flowering in 
print of Dr. Scott’s ability as an in- 
terpreter of the Bible. 

In this book one gets the best of 
present-day liberal scholarship. Al- 
though thoroughly critical, the material 
is presented, in harmony with the spirit 
of today, in popularized form which 
everyone can appreciate. The author 
makes no claim to presenting anything 
startlingly new. It is, however, a dis- 
tinctive book. In contrast with prac- 
tically all volumes in this field, which 
take up the prophets individually, Dr. 
Scott takes a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole prophetic movement, appraising 
its significance and values for us today. 
This is the type of presentation that 
has long been needed. One goes to this 
book to see the fundamental factors 
which went into the making of a great 
movement. One will not consult it for 
specific material on Amos, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, ete. 

In the first portion he gives what 
might be called a brief history of the 
early attempts at prophecy before a 
normative form was achieved. He shows 
how the prophetic movement was a 
product of the impact produced by the 
converging of three conflicting civiliza- 
tions in Palestine in the eighth century 
B.C., the pastoral, the agrarian, and 
the urban. 

The element of prediction is mini- 
mized. He lays stress on “The Prophetic 
Word” and the accompanying divine 
impulsion which set these men to their 
tasks. In a sense this book may be 
called a theology of the prophets. His 
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conclusions are reliable because based 
on the real utterances of the prophets. 
He leaves out of consideration the later 
additions, which, as he states, “com- 
prise more than half of the prophetic 
canon of Scripture.” This distinction 
gives to his work a soundness shared 
by few existing books on the prophets. 


Rowianp E. Wore 
) 


Your Cuipren in Wartme. By Angelo 
Patri. Doubleday Doran. $1.50. 


With the outbreak of World War II 
scores of letters came to Angelo Patri 
full of anxiety as to the effect of this 
war upon the youth of our nation. In 
his book, Your Children in Wartime, he 
has tried to answer some of these ques- 
tions. It is a book helpful to parents, 
teachers and children, and it is so di- 
vided. 

In the first section the author helps 
parents to understand the great respon- 
sibility that is theirs. In wartime, war 
is the way of life. Thinking and be- 
havior must be adjusted to its demands. 
Adolescents suffer most during wartime, 
says Dr. Patri. They must be steadied 
by the quiet, strong assurance of their 
parents, and they must be kept busy. 

In the section for teachers the author 
points out the important part they play 
in the war effort. School routine is 
essential because it sustains the children. 
It keeps them busy and growing in 
wholesome ways and preserves their 
mental and physical health. 

The section addressed to children is 
clearly and honestly written and so 
understandable that children could read 
it with profit. 

Throughout the book excellent ex- 
amples from life give the reader a clear 
picture of present conditions. The author 
discusses the new and many demands 
that have been thrust upon children as 
well as adults, 

Heten E. Fiske 


Reuiatous Liserty iy Latin America? 
With foreword by John A. Mackay. 
By George P. Howard. The West- 
minster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. $2.00. 


This book contains dynamite. It 
blows up the false assertions of those 
in the United States who misrepresent 
conditions in the twenty Latin-American 
republics to the south of us with regard 
to religious issues. It probably would 
not have been written if certain Roman 
Catholic bishops meeting in Washington 
in November, 1942, had not raised the 
issue of religious liberty throughout 


Latin America. They said in substance 
that if the United States wished to suc- 
ceed with its Good Neighbor Policy, 
Protestants from the United States 
should not be allowed to engage in 
missionary activities in Latin America. 


This was more than the Federal Coun- | 


cil could tolerate in silence, but it was a 
particularly distressing misrepresenta- 
tion in the judgment of George P. 
Howard, a Protestant minister, lecturer 
and writer, who, though a citizen of 
Argentina, has been equally at home in 
evangelical service for the last thirty- 
five years in both North and South 
America. 

Dr. Howard packs his small book full 
of facts, but he specializes in quoting 
Roman Catholic authorities in Latin- 


American countries, many of whom are | 


his personal friends. He classifies their 
answers to such questions as these: How 
Roman Catholic is South America? Do 
Latin-Americans resent Protestant mis- 
sions? Are Protestants, the two million 
native and the few foreign in Latin 
America, an obstacle to the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy? 

The aim of Dr. Howard in this book 
is to answer specifically the question, 
What do Latin-American Roman Cath- 
olics think of the proposed religious 
segregation of their continent? He 
thoroughly agrees with the pertinent 
declaration of the Roman Catholie 
organ, America, to the effect that 
“whether Protestant missions should be 
allowed to expand their work in Latin 
America is not a question for us in this 
country to answer. A reply must come 
from the people and governments of 
Latin America.” And here is a subs 
stantial part of that reply. It is a 
resounding plea for genuine religious 
liberty in contrast to what Dr. John A. 
Mackay in his foreword to the book 
calls the “specious lie” that Protestant 
missions in Latin America are subversive 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. 

It is most gratifying that Dr. Howard 


‘rises far above the level of shoddy con- 


troversy. He is not only at heart an 
irenic soul, but he has deep sympathy for 
the various forms of expression which 
Christianity takes among different peo- 
ple. He believes that there is a religious 
function to be served by the diversity 
which exists within Christendom, but he 
insists with Christopher Dawson, the 
well-known English Roman Catholic 
writer, that it is the function of variety, 
not rivalry. His main concern is that 
the ethical content of our faith should 
not be neglected. Of this concern, most 
sincere, intelligent Christians, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, will 
deeply approve. 


Frep Firetp Goopseiu 
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Guory, Harietusan. The Story of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” By 
Katherine Little Bareless. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 


Written for boys and girls, this is the 
story of the background of one of 
America’s great battle hymns—the 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah.” It tells 
how’ the tune sprang from the mind of 
a gay minstrel man, Thomas Bishop. 
(He*also wrote “Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother 

e” and was first famous for “John 
Brown’s Body.”) It was being sung in 
Washington in 1861 by Union troops 
stationed ‘there and was overheard by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who could not 
shake the rhythm from her head. So 
haunting was it that she rose before 
dawn to jot down new words. These 
were afterwards published as “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” in the 
Atlantic Monthly and so reached a 
young preacher, Chaplin McCabe, who 
‘remembered the poem and the music 
and afterwards tried to cheer the sick 
and lonely in the miserable Libby 
Prison by singing them. Through him 
‘there the tune and the words were 
welded together and were soon being 
sung all over America. As a matter of 
fact, they are still being sung. 

Exsie Oakes BARBER 


Puritan ADVENTURE. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 
The chief virtue of the historical novel 

is that it teaches history painlessly. That 

being so, it is good to know the authen- 
ticity of the background material. Lois 

Lenski, long-time writer of stories for 

children, has done an excellent piece of 

work in giving a true picture of Massa- 
chusetts colonial village life in Puritan 

Adventure. Miss Lenski includes at 

the end of her book an excellent bibliog- 

raphy of the period’s source books. The 
results of her research produce a delight- 
ful story for eleven- and twelve-year-olds 
which is as interesting as it is original 

and vivid. 

The first English colonists in America 

‘had*kKnown a earefree childhood in Old 

Engtand. The festival of Christmas, 

Shrove Tuesday, May Day, Twelfth 

‘Night; were all happy occasions, sur- 

rounded by an aura of tradition and 

custom. But their children, brought up 
in” the rigorous environment of the 
colony, knew nothing of such “ungodly” 
celebrations; their lives were strictly 

‘eircumscribed. Even by decree were the 

holidays of Christmas and May Day 

replaced by the more austere observances 
of Thanksgiving and Election Day. 

Puritan Adventure tells the story of 

Aunt Charity’s slow but sure change 

of this state of affairs in one little town. 

Miss Lenski has illustrated her book 

with quaint, simple drawings that seem 

in the very spirit of the colonial period. 

‘The youngster who has a passing knowl- 
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tes 


By Lois Lenski. 


edge of colonial history will read with 
fascination of the ducking-stools, tithing- 
men, magistrates, and Indians. This 
type of book would be a real contribu- 
tion to a growing junior’s library. 
Fiorence W. Simonson 


Tue Cross AND tHE Erernau Orper. 
By Henry W. Clark. Macmillan. $2.50. 


No less a scholar than Dr. C. H. Dodd 
supplies a foreword recommending this 
volume, although he does not feel cer- 
tain that there will be general acceptance 
of the author’s thesis. 

Dr. Clark is an English clergyman of 
wide reading, original thought and de- 
vout spirit, whose previous books have 
been well received. Now, in discussing 
the doctrine of the atonement, he at- 
tempts to combine the functions of the 
mystic and those of the logician, the 
results being sometimes confusing both 
to himself and to his readers. 

The book assumes a primal order of 
perfection in which God designed to 
draw his still sinless children back to 
himself. Some interruption, presumably 
by the sin of Adam, is predicated, al- 
though the particular incidents of Eden 
are not mentioned. The divine plan is 
pictured as temporarily defeated by the 
sin of the human race and the sins of 
individual members of the race. Divine 
wrath is shown as enveloping the entire 
world. This wrath, however, is not akin 
to human anger and hatred but is the 
inevitable indignation of perfect good- 
ness against usurping evil. 

The author believes that any under- 
standing of the process of redemption 
can come only when we think, not as 
human beings, but as God himself must 
think, and he humbly undertakes that 
process. 

His conclusion is that Christ, who is 
Very God in the strictest Trinitarian 
sense, by his death and especially by 
his resurrection, has wrought a new crea- 
tion, bringing in a fresh and pure world 
order in which true believers, accepting 
the scheme of salvation, may be restored 
to their original sonship. 

In some sections of the work the 
writer seems to expect an entirely har- 
monious universe, but in others he 
apparently believes that some obdurate 
transgressors, possibly the majority of 
all human beings, may remain forever 
in the thralldom of error and sin. Prob- 
ably Dr. Clark avoids in his own mind 
“the awful pitfalls and dreadful vagaries 
of Universalism.” 

Possibly some freshman theologue will 
ask, “What assurance can there be that 
if evil once entered in to upset the plans 
of the Infinite Wisdom it will not do so 
again and again and again in spite of all 
the atoning deaths that can be pro- 
vided?” The answer is, “You must not 
ask impolite and troublesome questions”! 

This is a book for those who find it 


profitable to pursue to the uttermost the 
infinitesimal niceties of historic theology. 
Grorcs E. Hunriey 


Freepom From Frar. By Louis H., 
Pink. Harper’s. $2.50. 


Freedom from Fear is one of the re- 
cent notable books that make valuable 
contributions toward planning practical 
solutions of the problems that lie ahead, - 
particularly in the period when the 
war is over and we are free to devote 
ourselves to making a new and better 
citizenship, national and international. 

The book is filled with details, not of 
mere theory but of actual experimenta- 
tion in the struggle to abolish fear, 
which has come to be the great enemy 
of human welfare and the great cause 
of the insanity of war. 

Mr. Pink is well equipped to discuss, 
as he does, the detailed history of social 
legislation aimed at establishing security, 
abolishing poverty, reducing unemploy- 
ment, extending medical care, providing 
decently for the aged, housing people 
healthfully, and so on. The book is 
well documented and well indexed. It 
covers the efforts to raise the standard 
of life not only in the United States 
but in other nations, and in particular 
in England with her Beveridge Plan. 

The third and last section of the book, 
given to the study of “An Economic 
Union of Nations,” is stimulating 
throughout and offers a plausible pic- 
ture of the world as it can be if we all 
make good our professed ideals about 
the meaning of this war and its out- 
come. 

One could wish that in the chapter 
on “Labor and the Church” there had 
been further expansion of the possible, 
if not the actual, functioning of the 
church in new and forceful ways, par- 
ticularly in corporate action upon 
specific, practical problems of building 
the peace. 

Epson R. Mitzs 


Tur SNowpvEN-Dovc ass SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Lessons 1945. By Earl L. Douglass. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

This book is for church schools still 
clinging to the International Uniform 
Lessons. Not many Universalist schools 
are included in that group. It presents, 
with slight modern alterations, the his- 
toric orthodox theology and the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible. Not many 
Universalist schools accept those views. 
The volume is unlikely to have wide 
circulation in liberal circles, but, com- 
ing from a man of brilliant mind and 
extensive scholarship, it provides profit- 
able reading for those who desire to 
know what thought now obtains among 
the best evangelical writers. 

Grorce E. Huntiry 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
AND YOUTH 

In the years 
gone by there 
were times at any 
rate when the Sun- 
day school was for 
all age groups, in- 
cluding youth and 
adults.Somehow or 
other the strange 
thought seemed to 
come to a lot of people that Sunday 
school was just for children. Nowadays 
we speak of the church school rather 
than the Sunday school because, and 
rightly, the educational program of the 
church is more than a one-day-a-week 
affair. Happily, also, we have come to 
recognize that the church’s educational 
program must include youth and adults. 
The following paragraphs are written for 
those who still ask why. Why, for in- 
stance, for youth? 

The basic answer is that so long as 
any one of us lives he must further 
his education just to live happily, to 
succeed in the business of living, even 
as he must always further his education 
if he is a mechanic or a farmer, a doctor 
or a plumber. The man who tries to 
succeed on the learning he had forty 
years ago doesn’t amount to much. By 
the same token, can we expect to build 
a more satisfactory world order without 
real studying and thinking and creative 
living? 

The church has an educational pro- 
gram for youth because of the interests 
and needs and abilities of youth. What 
was adequate for a child of eight is not 
adequate for that same person when he 
is sixteen. 

The youth of sixteen has abilities 
that he did not have at eight. At eight 
he wasn’t tackling geometry and Latin. 
He can readily enough at sixteen. At 
eight he couldn’t do very much actually 
about acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible against a background of 
history. He can at sixteen. So it is 
with every subject that might be men- 
tioned. 

“Will not the Sunday-evening meet- 
ing of the youth be adequate?” The 
answer, in the judgment of this writer, 
is no. That meeting is of real impor- 
tance. It is for youth and by youth. 
Experiences there are vital to youth. 
In the sense that they are born of the 
young people themselves, they are or 
ought to be most important to youth. 
That, however, does not exclude the need 
of other educational programs within the 
church for youth any more than such 
meetings exclude the need of programs 
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of the high school and college or pro- 
fessional school. The church school has 
or ought to have a program of learning 
and skills that youth, by the nature 
of things, cannot acquire for them- 
selves. Any minister who has had, as 
has this writer, a group of young people 
come into the youth fellowship and 
church without church-school — back- 
ground, realizes how much such young 
people themselves know they have 
missed, and have to try to “catch up 
bP) 
on. 

The educational program of the total 
church for all age groups involves as 
careful long-range planning as does 
the educational program within the 
grade and high schools and_ colleges. 

The educational program of the 
church for youth must be correlated. 
Sunday-morning classes, the church 
service itself, midweek programs and the 
regular meeting of the Youth Fellowship 
must complement one another. Youth 
count as much as any other group in 
the church family. Youth have a right 
to find within the church many avenues 
for growing experiences. Hence, a total 
church program for youth that includes 
meetings of the Youth Fellowship and— 
much more. 

Epona P. BruNER 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE ADOLESCENT 


During November and December the 
Pullman Mission of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Lynn, Mass., sponsored a 
study course for the parents of adoles- 
cent children entitled ‘Understanding 
the Adolescent.” The sessions were held 
on five consecutive Monday evenings 
at 7:45 in the parish house. Each 
speaker gave a prepared talk for one 
hour and this was followed by a half- 
hour discussion period. 

The first step in setting up this 
course was a committee meeting called 
by the chairman of study groups for 
the Pullman Mission, Mrs. Lloyd P. 
Shildneck. A few parents known to be 
interested in such a course and Miss 
Alice M. Harrison, director of religious 
education, attended this meeting and 
arranged the dates, outlining tentative 
subjects and speakers. 

A short time later attractive pro- 
grams were mimeographed in the church 
office and mailed with an interesting 
letter to all parents of adolescent chil- 
dren in the parish. Post cards were 
enclosed to be returned if the recipient 
intended to register for the course. 
Course tickets were sold at $1.00 a per- 
son, $1.50 a couple, and single admissions 
were 35 cents. The local newspaper 


published the program fully and mem- 
bers of the community at large were 
invited to’ attend. 

The program was as follows: 

November 13—“The Problems of 
Adolescence.” Speaker,, Judokus Van 
den Noort. Leader, Mrs. Lloyd P. 
Shildneck. 

November 20—‘“The Adolescent, His 
Physical Growth and Health.” Speaker, 
Dr. Maurice K. Laurence. Leader, Mrs. 
Walter Fall. 

November 27—Résumé of “Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence” by Dr. Luella Cole. 
Speaker. Mrs. Donald G. Wright. 
Leader, Mrs. John B. Dunne. 


December 4—‘“The Religious Develop- 
ment of the Adolescent.” Speaker, Miss 
Alice M. Harrison. Leader, Mrs. Stuart 
B. Downing. 

December 11—“The Adolescent, His 
Social Life and Adjustments.” Speaker, 
Rev. Charles Clarke Keith, DD. 
Leader, Mrs. Frank C. Linn. 


A different leader presided each night, 
introducing the speaker and acting as 
moderator during the question period. 

Copies of a pamphlet called Under- 
standing the Adolescent by Dr. D. A. 
Thom, published by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Department of Education, and 
lists of books compiled for us by the 
Lynn Public Library were given to all 
those attending. 

About seventy persons attended one 
or more sessions, with an average 
attendance of thirty-five each night. A 
social hour with refreshments was held 
at the close of the final session. Money 
received from registrations covered the 
fees paid to each speaker and other 
incidental expenses. 

Last winter a similar course was 
offered for parents of preschool children. 
Since then there have been many re- 
quests for a course for the parents of 
older children. This program was ar- 
ranged to meet that demand and many 


have told us how helpful it has been to 
them. 


Marion K. Linn 


NEGLECTED YOUTH 


Those familiar with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime 
know that chronic offenders usually 
start their careers before adolescence. 
Statistics show that more than 200,000 
children pass through the juvenile courts 
annually. Every year 60,000 under 
twenty-one years of age pass through the 
prison doors. It is estimated that the 
crime army consists of 700,000 boys and 
girls less than voting age—From Char- 
acter and Citizenship. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


YOUR PROGRAM—FLOURISHING OR FLAGGING? 


_ How does the work go in your local 
organization? Is progress evident or 
has the ““midwinter slump” taken place? 
We come back from summer vacations 
rested and ready to begin our church 
_ work in the fall of the year. We are 

ne of enthusiasm and new ideas. For a 
few months we go with a “bang”! Our 
energy usually lasts until Christmas. 
Then the chilling fingers of Old Man 
Winter and the pressing needs of our 
own families lure all but the most de- 
voted churchwomen to the fireside. 

The church must find a solution to 
- this problem. A different psychology in 
the planning and carrying out of organ- 
izational programs through the church 
year is needed. Admitting that there 
are times when it is necessary to let 
down or forego some church activities— 
the exigencies of weather or epidemic 
Sickness—we feel that what the pro- 
grams of most women’s organizations 
need most is careful planning plus a 
fillip of interest, a stimulating turn of 
“events that will capture the imagination 
and stir the most housebound of mem- 
bers to take part in the meetings. 

Individuals always will make the ef- 
fort to be present at meetings if the 
desire of the heart is great enough. 
From our church in the North Carolina 
mountains comes this stirring proof. One 
Sunday morning in December, twenty- 
eight people went to church at Inman’s 
Chapel, some of them walking three 
miles—and the temperature was 8 de- 
grees, and was accompanied by sleet and 
wind! A few days later, thirteen women 
_ turned out for a quilting at Friendly 
' House during a day when the rain was 
coming down in sheets. These people 
recognjze, perhaps unconsciously, the 
need of spiritual fellowship. How much 
inythese days we all need that nourish- 
ment for the soul that can be obtained 
onlyethrough our own expression of the 
Christian spirit! The discontented, mal- 
adjusted people, of whom there are so 
_ many today, have missed the significance 
of the Christian message. When atten- 
‘tion centers on self instead of on others, 
‘personality becomes warped. And so it 
_is‘ our task to reach these people and 
those. whose devotion is wavering, and 
to demonstrate, through fellowship, the 
meaning and worth of the Christian 
way of life. 

Therefore, we face the need of a pro- 
gram of consistently high quality, where 
the element of interest is maintained 
throughout the church year and where 
- the “off” seasons are considered and 
made particularly attractive to flagging 
spirits. A .young director of religious 
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education of my acquaintance was 
speaking on the subject, “What Makes 
the Church School Go?” The topic was 
announced in the local newspaper and 
the minister of a church in the com- 
munity telephoned her and asked, “What 
makes the church school come?” This is 
the problem that is met with in all 
branches of church work—the need of 
understanding what will best attract and 
enlist the support of our people. 

First, the program planning commit- 
tee must be impressed with its respon- 
sibility. It takes time to create a worth- 


while program. Let the committee 
scrutinize its own work. Let it ask the 
question, “Have we done the best job 


of planning that we can do?” Some 
groups find that planning for a full year 
ahead is unsatisfactory; a three-month 
plan may be better. There should be 
no hesitancy in replanning if a series 
is not “going over.” The program plan- 
ning committee has a full-time job. It 
must recognize its duty. 

Second, the needs of the people must 
be understood. It may not be wise to 
have a church luncheon in a community 
where people are coming together fre- 
quently for that type of fellowship. Like- 
wise, in an intellectual group, there is 
less need for an informative type of 
program. But the social group may ap- 
preciate a thought-provoking discussion 
and the intellectual group may need the 
fellowship of a luncheon meeting. Tap 
the resources of your own members, too, 
instead of calling in outside speakers 
for every program. Do not -be afraid 
to try something different. 

Third, every member should have the 
chance to participate in some meeting 
during the year. It is good psychology 
to give people something to do. The 
committee should not decide arbitrarily 
that “Mrs. Brown is too busy.” Why 
not ask her? The answer may be surpris- 
ing. People like to feel needed, and, 
given a job, few will fail to do it. Just 
because a person has never led a devo- 
tional service does not mean that she 
is incapable of doing it. Let her work 
with someone experienced the first time 
and, for the next meeting, put someone 
inexperienced to work with her. Distrib- 
ute resource materials and then let sev- 
eral people take part in a panel discus- 
sion. Minds come alive under such 
treatment, and thus leaders are created. 

Fourth, please remember that a meet- 
ing should never be a “dead end.’ Its 
influence should continue in the atti- 
tudes created or the channels of thought 
opened up. The purpose of a  pro- 
gram should never be just to fill in time. 


Kach program should be dynamic and 
worth while. For instance, the rural, 
isolated church can learn profitably that 
it is an important part in a larger whole. 
The urban group, living in a city where 
intolerance may be rife, can attempt to 
understand minority groups. 

Hazen G. Werner in his new book, 
And We Are Whole Again, says that the 
trend away from the church toward the 
Grange, the P.T.A., etc., is the great 
modern apostasy. It is true that there 
is no good reason why the services of 
mercy, justice and kindliness, which def- 
initely grow out of Christian idealism, 
should be taken over by secular groups. 
If the spark of life is to be revitalized in 
the church today, we must begin now to 
take our place in fulfilling the needs of 
people, needs that are more than ma- 
terial, needs of the spirit. And the spirit 
of man, most of all, must be outreaching, 
outgoing. Religion must evidence 
“vitality and consistent social respon- 
sibility.” What is more natural than to 
have such overt expressions growing out 
of the programs of all the affiliated or- 
ganizations of the church. The world’s 
psychology has too much of “What am 
I going to get out of it?” and too little 
of “What am I going to put into it?” 

It is midwinter and the processes of 
life in nature are slowed up. But even 
in sleep, life goes on. Let the programs 
of our women’s organizations implement 
a great awakening! 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


Universalist women are urged to par- 
ticipate in community plans for the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer 
to be held on February 16. The pro- 
gram has been prepared by four English 
writers. They suggest that all women, 
in preparation for the day, become fa- 
miliar with the First Epistle of Peter. In 
this epistle, the task of the church is seen 
to be worship and its mission to pro- 
claim the Glory of God. 

The theme for 1945 is: “That ye 
should show forth the praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light.” 

Since the observance of the day is 
usually on the first Friday of Lent, we 
ask that you order your materials early 


through the Universalist Publishing 
House. The call to prayer is free in 


limited quantities; adult programs are 
2 cents each; posters are 5 cents each: 
handbooks of suggestions for the leader 
are 10 cents each. 

Will you keep this occasion in mind 
and worship with Christian women the 
world over on this date—February 16? 
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News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALISTS ARE FULL MEMBERS 


The position of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches in the light of the 
recent action of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America re- 
garding membership of the Universalist 
Church is set forth in the following 
statement: 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention has been a participating mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches so far as I know since its 
organization in 1902. Certainly during 
my time, since 1935, the Universalists 
have had full participation in the organ- 
ization and program of the State Coun- 
cil. They have regularly had member- 
ship on our Board of Directors, as well 
as in our departments and committees. 
Each year they have sent officially ap- 
pointed delegates to our annual meeting, 
where they have had a part in shaping 
the policy, electing officers, and out- 
lining program. Furthermore, and 
perhaps more important, the general 
attitude among the other member de- 
nominations of the Council has been 
one of friendliness and co-operation. I 
do not believe it has ever entered any- 
body’s mind to question the fitness of 
such participation and co-operation. 

All I have said about the Universalists 
(because they were specifically involved 


in the action of the Federal Council) 
applies to the Unitarians. Until the 
organization of the New England Uni- 
tarian Council, it had been somewhat 
difficult to establish a satisfactory official 
relationship, but that question has now 
been resolved and the situation with 
respect to the Unitarians is precisely 
as I have stated it in the matter of the 
Universalists. 

Constitutionally the basis of member- 
ship for denominations in the State 


Council has no ‘suggestion of doctrinal - 


considerations for such membership, but 
only an expressed purpose of co-opera- 
tion in such fields as seem to be nec- 
essary. There is a wide difference of 
doctrinal positions and organizational 
practices among the member bodies of 
the Council, and these positions are 
held in mutual respect. The movement 
finds significance in our ability, rec- 
ognizing these differences, to work to- 
gether in a strong fellowship. 

As to my own personal attitude, which 
should be obvious, having worked for 
nearly ten years in closest fellowship 
with the men of all our participating 
denominations, I am not only in sym- 
pathy with, but am an advocate of the 
point of view represented in our organi- 


zation and work. 
FRANK JENNINGS 


HOW WOODSTOCK ENDED 
THE YEAR 


The passing of the year 1944 and the 
-coming of 1945 were observed somewhat 
differently than usual in Woodstock, 
Vt., December 31, when members and 
friends of the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches joined for an evening 
of educational entertainment, fellowship, 
and a watch-night service. 

Following the evening service at the 
Universalist church, friends of both 
churches gathered there to hear Miss 
Barbara Tuttle, an alumna of Shawnee 
Institute, briefly explain the purpose 
of the camp. Miss Tuttle introduced 
her friend, Miss May Ota, also an 
alumna of the Institute, who told from 
personal experience of the evacuation 
of Japanese-American citizens and their 
parents from the West Coast to reloca- 
tion centers. Miss Ota’s talk was 
visually impressed on those present by 
the showing of two authentic technicolor 
sound films of the War Relocation Au- 
thority. 

Realization was brought much closer 
to Woodstock people of just what was 
done in picking up this class of Ameri- 
can citizens, taking them away from 
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their homes, and placing them inside 
barbed wire. One film clearly showed 
the attempt made by these citizens to 
carry on; how they planted, cultivated 
and harvested most of the food they 
needed from land which was unproduc- 
tive when they arrived. It showed 
how they conducted schools and formed 
governments within the centers. It also 
showed the many-page questionnaires it 
was necessary to fill out satisfactorily to 
obtain a release from the center. The 
second film covered the military training 
of those who volunteered to leave the 
centers to become a part of the Ameri- 
can Army. Miss Ota’s brother had just 
been brought home from the Western 
front seriously wounded. 


Miss Ota, formerly from the West 
Coast, now in New York, spoke of the 
fear which the older people have of 
leaving the centers. It is imperative that 
faith in American freedom under law be 
restored in these people. The younger 
ones face relocation with courage. 

About 10:30, friends of both churches 
gathered at the Congregational church, 
where Miss Tuttle and Rev. C. H. Voss, 
pastor of the Universalist church, led 
the group in singing. Members of the 


Friendly Circle from both churches 
served refreshments. 

At 11:30, Rev. Theodore Gregg, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, opened 
the watch-night service in the chapel 
with a message for the New Year. At 
midnight, as the clock struck, silence 
was observed, following which Mr. Voss 
offered a prayer for the New Year and 
gave the benediction. 


MR. PARKHURST 
FOR OAK PARK 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, minister 
in Brookline and in Waltham, Mass., 
for the past six years, has resigned to 
accept a call to Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Ill., one of the strongest churches 
in the Middle West. He succeeds Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D.D., who has gone 
to Lansing, Mich. Recently Mr. Park- 
hurst was selected as president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
to succeed George A. Upton who re- 
signed that office to become treasurer 
of the convention. 


NORWAY CHURCH 
HONORS PASTOR 


An outstanding event of ‘recent 
months at the Universalist church in 
Norway, Maine, was a surprise birthday 
and anniversary party for the pastor, 
Rev. William P. Farnsworth, and Mrs. 
Farnsworth. 

Supper was served at 6:30, and during 
supper piano duets were rendered by 


Mrs. Ruth Woodman and Mrs. Mollie + 


Whitman. Throughout the evening, 
several of Mrs. Whitman’s pupils sang. 


Mr. Farnsworth was presented with a 
birthday cake and a substantial purse 
of money. The Farnsworths went to 
Norway five years ago. A social hour 
followed with community singing led by 
George F. Hill. 

Three churches—the Universalist, 
Congregational and Methodist—united 
for a community Thanksgiving service. 
Rev. William Jowett of the Paris Hill 
Baptist church delivered the sermon. 

The Ladies’ Circle held its annual 
sale and supper early in December. This 
was a very successful affair. 

A Christmas party was held for the 
children of the church school, with 
supper, entertainment and Christmas 
tree. Santa also was present. 

Mr. Farnsworth gave the sermon at 
the Congregational church on Christ- 
mas Day. That church is without a 
pastor at present. He was given a warm 
reception at the close of the service. 
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CHRISTMAS AT 
JORDAN HOUSE oo 


Through the generosity of many boys 
and girls in Universalist church schools, 
the children at Jordan Neighborhood 
House had a happy Christmas celebra- 
tion. Mrs. Willis writes: “We had our 
Christmas program’ around the little 
creche, as last year. Eleven girls of the 
“Homemakers’ Club helped serve the 
‘party. We received seventeen pack- 
ages of presents, so each of our forty-one 
kindergarten children had a paint book 
and some other little gift. Some of the 
pyesents were for all of us to enjoy to- 
gether. Dr. Bell and the church in 
Hutchinson, Kan., sent us a_ pencil 
sharpener (a nice one), and three bags 
of blocks. Mrs. Chappelle and the boys 
and girls in the clubs had a good time 
too. Even though this world is so upset 
everyone was lovely to us this year.” 


QUOTAS OVERPAID 


The People’s Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) of the San Fernando Valley, 
California, brought to a close at Christ- 
mas an educational campaign which 

_-had lasted for two months in the interest 
of support for both denominations. 

Each week there were one or two 
educational activities. The Universal- 

. ist leaflet was distributed one week, 
then the Unitarian general leaflet. The 
church bulletin carried a page or more 
of material each week, the Unitarian 
“turnover” chart was used for lecturettes 
on sevgral Sundays, and Universalist 
projects were described in detail. 

The offering which resulted was 
enough to pay more than the full quota 
to both denominations. Each denomina- 
tion assigns a quota to this church on 
the same basis as if the church were 
helping to support only one denomina- 
tion. The purpose of the church is to 
overpay these quotas to both denomina- 
tions every year. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


THe managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 

. port who come to this city for work or study. 
«It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is. within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
; For the Board of Managers 


# 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
TO MEET AT MEDFORD 


The Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women will hold a public 
meeting in the First Universalist Church 
in Medford on January 25 at 10:30 a.m. 

The speakers will be Mrs. Robert E. 
Chandler and Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
D.D., and the topics “Chinese Students 
in Wartime” and “My Work,” respec- 
tively. 

Mrs. Chandler was born in Kyoto, 
Japan, the daughter of a well-known 
missionary to that country. She was 
educated partly in Japan and partly in 
Boston. She helped in relief work when 
Tientsin was occupied by the Japanese. 

Dr. Ulrich is known for his fine work 
in North Carolina. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30. 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
N. H. Seaburg, 20 Hillside Road, Med- 
ford (MYStic 3942-M). 


URBANA CHURCH 
COMMENDED 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, visited 
the Urbana, Ill., church from December 
9 to 12. On this, her third visit, she 
highly commended the church for the 
marked progress made during the past 
three years. The finances and church 
attendance have improved, and there 
has been expansion in the church school, 
the Men’s Club, the work with youth 
and the activities of the A.\U.W. At 
Christmas every organization made a 
gift to some worthy cause. The men 
made their gift to the Clara Barton 
Home. 


A COURSE FOR MINISTERS 


Universalist ministers will be inter- 
ested in a course in pastoral care to 
be given at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, from about July 2 
to about August 10. The course is 
offered by the Institute of Pastoral 
Care, and is under the direction of the 
hospital chaplain, Rev. Rollin J. Fair- 
banks. Approximately fifteen parish 
ministers are accepted for the course 
each year. They represent all denomina- 
tions, and come from as far away as 
Texas and Ontario. Ministers who have 
done this work usually speak of it as 
a turning point in their ministry. For 
specific information write to Mr. Fair- 
banks at the hospital, Fruit Street, 
Boston. Since the number admitted to 
the course is limited, application should 
be made as early as possible. 


GOOD START 
FOR NEW YEAR 


The First Universalist Church of 
Somerville, Mass., entered the New Year 
with all bills paid and a substantial 
sum of money on hand. Emergency re- 
pairs had to be made to the heating 
plant. This expense, however, was 
more than met by the Christmas offer- 
ing. New subscribers have been added 
to the list of contributors for current 
expenses. 

The church, unfortunately, has suf- 
fered the loss by death in recent months 
of several loyal members. 

The schedule for the coming weeks 
includes Young People’s Day, an evening 
with the Allen Players sponsored by 
the Church Aid, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Union, union 
services during Lent with the West 
Somerville Universalist church and the 
First Church (Unitarian), and an eve- 
ning with the Murray Fellowship. 


SILVA-BANCROFT 


Miss Beryl Ann Bancroft, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dana Bancroft 
of West Acton, Mass., was married at 
the home of her parents on January 1 
to PFC Warren A. Silva, U.S. Army, 
son of Mrs. Arthur M. Silva of Brook- 
line, Mass., and the late Mr. Silva. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Hennig E. Danielson of the West Acton 
Baptist church. The bride, who carried 
the bridegroom’s service ‘Testament, 
was attended by Miss Constance M. 
Deering of Brookline, niece of the bride- 
groom. Ralph O. Silva of Brookline 
acted as best man for his brother. 

(Continued on page 46) 


For Dependable News 
On International Affairs— 


Read WORLDOVER PRESS 


*%Pierces the fog of confusion, distortion, 
propaganda and suppression by getting 
behind conventional news gathering, super- 
ficial interpretation and snap judgments. 
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developments in other countries through 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 
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EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
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ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haro E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 
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Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Both young people formerly resided 
in Medford Hillside. Mrs. Silva is a 
member of the West Medford Baptist 
church. Mr. Silva is a member of the 
First Universalist Church in Medford 
Square, where he was active in young 
people’s work and the chorus choir be- 
fore his induction. He has just re- 
turned from New Guinea on furlough. 
He took part in the Battle of Guadal- 
canal. Before entering the service 
three years ago, he was employed in 
the laboratory of the National Aniline 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, Boston. He attended 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silva left for a trip 
to Lake Placid, N. Y., the Army’s re- 
distribution headquarters. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH 
DISBANDS 


Universalist night was observed at 
Legion Hall [Westminster, Mass.], Thurs- 
day [January 4]. After an existence of 
over a century and a quarter the 
Society finds it necessary to disband, 
and has made a gift of the church build- 
ing to the William S. Miller Post, A.L. 

The high light of the evening was 
the presentation of the deed to the 
church property by Mrs. Lucy M. Giles 
and Mrs. Laura Miller, representing the 
Society. The deed was received by a 
committee representing the Legion Post, 
consisting of Arthur K. Rice, Harold A. 
Towle, Raymond I. Stockwell and 
Emofy J. Raymond, all past command- 
ers of William S. Miller Post and all 
charter members of the original West- 
minster Post organized in 1919. 

At a meeting held some months ago 
it was voted to incorporate the post, and, 
the charter having just arrived from the 
secretary of the commonwealth, it was 
presented to Comdr. Walker C. Brown 
by J. Philip Howard. 

The program opened with the singing 
of “America.” Mrs. Nellie Raymond, 
accompanist, was for a number of years 


organist of the Universalist church. The 
program continued with an_ historical 


sketch of the church by Mrs. Laura 
Miller; a letter of greeting from Mrs. M. 
Nellie Miller, read by Harry N. Howard; 
recollections as parish clerk [a period of 
fifty-four years] written by Charles F. 
Giles and read by Mrs. Irene Rice; a 
vocal selection by S. Edward Story, 
accompanied by Mrs. Story; recollec- 
tions as pastor by Rey. Lucy Milton 
Giles; messages of greeting from Rev. 
Clifford Newton and Rev. Isaac Smith, 
former pastors, read by Hervey W. Bell. 
The exercises closed with the singing of 
“America the Beautiful.” 


The manuscripts of the different pa- 
pers read are to be placed in a safe- 
deposit vault and preserved for pos- 
terity—The Fitchburg Sentinel. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Argyl Houser began the fourth 
year of his ministry to the Urbana-Cham- 
paign (IIl.) Universalist church and com- 
munity January 1 with a series of 
devotional talks over the University 
radio station, WILL. This series 
brought the total number of broadcasts 
to fifty-four. The Urbana church is part 
of the Campus Religious Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Balley has contributed 
an interesting article on Dr. George de 
Benneville (1703-1793) to the January 
issue of the Pennsylvania Universalist. 
Rev. James W. McKnight writes for the 
same issue on “More Racial Understand- 
ing Needed.” 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley recently 
addressed 12,000 officers and men of the 
Army Air Force Technical Training Com- 
mand at Chanute Field, Il. During the 
past year he has traveled over 60,000 
miles in 37 states, lecturing on interna- 
tional affairs in the army camps and 
naval stations. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church in the San Fernando 
Valley, California, has edited the Awman 
Translations brought out in attractive 
form by the Wetzel Publishing Company 
of Los Angeles. 


Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches for Maine, 
should be addressed at 102 Exchange 
Street, Portland, Maine. 


Rev. Warren P. Waldo, who is serving 
the Universalist church at Concord, Vt.. 
lives at Lunenburg, Yt. 


Rev. Robert H. Fischer, Congregation- 


alist, has begun work at the Federated 
church in Hartland, Vt. 


x bs 
Dr. and Mrs. George Ezra Huntley 


will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage on Monday, January 29, 
at their home, 1010 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rey. Isaac Smith of Meriden, Conn., 
dropped dead in his home shortly after 
noon on January 10 after spending the 
morning at the church arranging for the 
annual parish meeting to come that 
night. Further notice in our next issue. 


Obituary 


JESSE A. WHEELER 


Jesse A. Wheeler of East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
died December 25. He had been in hospital 
since May 21 last. 

The son of John B. and Achssah Andrews 
Wheeler, he was born February 4, 1864, on 
a farm near East Bloomfield, which was 
settled by his pioneer ancestors. He spent 
his entire lifetime there. 

Mr. Wheeler attended East Bloomfield 
rural schools, the old Genesee Wesleyan 
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Seminary at Lima, and Canandaigua Acad- 
emy. At the age of seventeen he started 
teaching school and continued, for thirty 
years. He later served as @ school com- 
missioner for a number of years. 

He was a member of the Universalist 
church, Bristol, and its choir, and superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school. He was the 
oldest member of the church, with one excep- 
tion, at his death. He was raised in the 
faith, from birth by parents who were also 
active in the Bristol church. He also had 
subscribed to Tue Leaver from an early date. 

On December 21, 1886, he married Katie 
Rowe at,East Chatham, Columbia County. 

_ She died December 3, 1939. 

Suryiving are a son, Charles R., of Wyom- 
ing; two daughters, Mrs. John Cooper of 
East Bloomfield, who resided with her 
father, and Mrs. Floyd D. Butler of Canan- 
daigua; nine grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Funeral services were conducted in his 
church by his pastor, Rev. Harry M. Wright. 
Interment was in Evergreen 
Bristol. ~ 


Cemetery, 


MISS M. J. WELLINGTON 


Miss Mary Jane Wellington, one of the 
best-known schoolteachers of Manchester, 
N. H., died Sunday evening, December 10, 
in a hospital to which she had been confined 
for more than three months. 

Miss Wellington maintained her keen in- 
terest in the classics throughout her lifetime. 
Since her retirement she had devoted much 
time to knitting for the Red Cross. 


She was born November 6, 1865, in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., the daughter of 
Andrew and Leah Wellington. She was 


graduated from Newton High School in 1882 
and received her A.B. degree from Boston 
University in 1887 and her A.M. in 1892. 

After teaching in Amesbury and Natick, 
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Mass., she went to Manchester, N. H., and 
taught in the high school there from 1895 
to 1927. From 1911 to 1927 she served as 
head of the Latin Department. 

She held membership in Gamma Phi Beta 
Sorority; Molly Stark Chapter, D.A.R.; and 
the New Hampshire Society, Daughters of 
Colonial Wars. She was also a member of 
the New England Classical Association and 
an honorary member of the College Women’s 
Clubs. 

On going to Manchester she became a 
member of the Universalist church and was 
one of its most loyal supporters. Her pastor, 
Rey. Sidney J. Willis, officiated at the 
funeral service in Manchester, and a close 
friend, Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., conducted the burial service at Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge, Mass. 


MRS. V. E. TOMLINSON 


Mrs. Clarissa H. (Hindley) Tomlinson, 
widow of Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D.D., 
who was dean of Worcester clergymen at the 
time of his death in 1938, died yesterday 
[January 1] in her home, 38 Sever Street, 
after a brief illness. 

Dr. Tomlinson, a minister for fifty-six 
years, was pastor of First Universalist Church 
from May 1, 1900, until his retirement May 
1, 1937. He was made pastor emeritus of 
the church May 23, 1937. 

Mrs. Tomlinson was born in Manchester, 
England, daughter of John S. and Clarissa 
Anne (Scott) Hindley, and came to this 
country as a child. She was graduated from 
the former Rhode Island State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

She and Dr. Tomlinson were married in 
Valley Falls, R. I., September 27, 1887. 

She was a director of the Worcester Girls’ 
Club, a member of Worcester Woman’s Club, 
and a member of the Worcester Art Museum. 
She was active in the Memorial Hospital 
Aid Society. 

She leaves a daughter, Miss Ruth Tomlin- 
son, a teacher at North High School; four 
sisters, Miss Allie Hindley of Valley Falls, 
R. I., Mrs. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, 
Vt., Mrs. George Warfield of Springfield, 
and Mrs. Clifton Patt of Providence; and 
two brothers, John Hindley of Southington, 
Conn., and Walter Hindley of Pawtucket, 
R. I—The Worcester Telegram. 

Funeral services were held in the home 
on January 3, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pastor 
of First Universalist Church, officiating. 
Burial was in Rural Cemetery. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women announces a public meet- 
ing to be held at the First Universalist 
Church of Medford, January 25, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. Make luncheon reservations 
by January 22 with Mrs. N. H. Seaburg, 
20 Hillside Road, Medford (telephone 
MYStic 3942-M). 

Rosertine H. Rice, Chairman 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Fellowship held on Monday, 
December 4, 1944, the following actions were 
recorded: 

Carl Seaburg—License renewed for one 
year. 

Frederick L. Harrison—License renewed 
for one year. 


Albert W. Altenbern—Transfer from New 
Hampshire accepted. 


Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Douglas Frazier—Transfer from Massa- 
chusetts accepted. 


William Couden—Transferred to Michigan. 
Henry H. Scuoorey, Secretary 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons will be held 
at the home in Foxboro, Mass., January 24, 
1945, at 2 p.m. Reports for the past year 
will be given and officers for the coming year 
will be elected. 


KATHARINE C. Bourne, Clerk 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services on second and fourth Sundays at 
3:30 p.m. 

January 28: Rev. Howard Y. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

February 11: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

February 25: Rey. Andrew Magill, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 

President—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities— 

Board of Trustees—C. A. Dunlap, Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, D. D., Harold S. Latham, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D. D., Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
D. D., Samuel F. Parker, Fred B. Perkins, 
Mrs. E. B. Wood and Rev. Donald K. Evans, 

Association of Universalist Women 

President—Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 

Drie. 


6 Beacon St., 


Edna P. Bruner, 


Executive Director— 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Secretary—Miss tisther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Miss Susan M. Andrews, 16 

Beacon St., Boston. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Miss Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn. 
Acting Executive Secretary— 

Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. : 


National Universalist Ministerial Association 


President—Rev. Weston A, Cate, D. D., 165 
Barrington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice-President—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., 
1810 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Secretary-treasurer—Rev, Frank B Chatterton, 
39A Lee St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
*« Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama— 
Illinois—Rev. William J. Arms, Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Maine—Rey. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 102 Exchange 
St,, Lortland, 


Massachusetis—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 


New gt onketnee eat J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 
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New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse. 


Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 


Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rey. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland, Vt. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


President—Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 


Assistant to the President—Rev. Charles A 
Wyman, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Manager—Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Clerk—Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 


Treasurer—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Boston. 
Directors 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 


Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. Ralph E. 

Gardner, Haverhill, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 

Everett, Mass. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 

Boston. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 

Lynn,. Mass. A Ernest Walters, Melrose, 

Mass. Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Boston. 
Trustees 


California—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Pasa- 
dena. 


Connecticut—James S. Stevens, Hartford. 
Georgia— 

Illinois—Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Iowa— 


Maine—Rey. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. *Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Bangor. Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, Auburn. 


Massachusetts—A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R Duhig, Arlington. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose. Ralph E. Gardner, 


Haverhill. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro. Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. David L. 
Peirce, Arlington. Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
Arlington. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. Rev. 


Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence. 

Missouri— 

New a aoe J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New York—Rev. Max A. Kapp, D. D., Canton. 

Ohio—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 

Pennsylvania—Henry W. Felton, Montrose. 

Rhode Island—Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket. 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville. 

Vermont—George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. F. J. Bolender, Monroe, 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, 
Mass. Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Samuel F, Parker, Lynn, Mass. Dr. William 


Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass, Chester A, 


Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 


Crackling 


“Well, Aunt Mandy, I suppose you're 
mighty glad the war is nearly over.” J 
“Well, I jest don’t know about dat, 
answered Mandy. “Cose I’se glad to 
have Bill back home and all dat, but I 
jest know I ain’t gwine to get money 
frum him so regular as I did when he 
wuz in de army and de government was 
handlin’ his financial affairs.” — The 

Christian Science Monitor. 


- - 


Teacher: Do you know why the little 
chickens come out of the eggs, Tommy? 
Tommy: They know they’d get 
cooked if they stayed inside—Eachange. 


Wife: John, will you match a piece 
of silk for me on your way home from 
the office? 

Husband (with a bright idea): Oh, 
do you mean at the counter where 
that very pretty blonde works? The girl 
with the big eyes and— 

Wife: On second thoughts, I won’t 
bother you. It’s not fair of me to ask 
you to do errands for me after your 
long day’s work—Industrial Review. 


First Irishman: Which would yez 
rather be in, Pat—an explosion or a 
collision? 

Second Irishman: In a collision. Be- 
cause in a collision there yez are, but 
in an explosion where are yez?>—Windsor 
Star. 


The schoolmaster had been telling his 
class that the earth was round and, 
having driven that point home, he ad- 
dressed himself to one of the boys and 
said, “Now that you know that the 
earth is round, Arthur, will you tell me 
whether it would be possible for you to 
walk round the world?” And the boy 
replied, “No, sir.” “Why not?” said the 
master. “Because, sir, I twisted my 
ankle playing football this morning.”— 
Hexianruus in Public Opinion. 


Men stationed in Cairo find that great 
pressure is brought to bear on them to 
go out to the desert to see the Pyramids 
by moonlight. A soldier friend of ours 
who did this reports that the Pyramids 
by moonlight were a fine sight, but 
not as striking as something he saw on 
his way back to town. The car he was 
in overtook a caravan of camels, each 
of which wore a red tail light —The New 
Yorker. 


Lieutenant: I’ve been trying to see 
you all week. When may I have an 
appointment? 

Colonel: Make a date with my secre- 
tary. 

Lieutenant: I did. sir, and we had a 
grand time, but I still want to see you. 
—Atlanta Two Bells. 
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